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INVITATION. 


ae are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he Boston Finance Commission, to give it 

the popular name, a citizens’ commission 
to investigate the financial condition of Boston, 
was authorized by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture of 1907, and its members, nominated by 
associations of business men and citizens, were 
appointed by the mayor of the city. They 
were: Nathan Matthews, representing the Real 
Estate Exchange; George U. Crocker, Clearing- 
House Association; John A. Sullivan, Asso- 
ciated Board of Trade; John F. Moors, 
Merchants’ Association; George A. O. Ernst, 
local,and suburban improvement associations ; 
John F. Kennedy, Central Labor Union; 
Samuel Carr, who recently resigned and was 
succeeded by Randall G. Morris, Chamber of 
Commerce. The commission organized with 
Mr. Matthews as chairman, Michael J. Sughrue 
as counsel, and J. Wells Farley as assistant 
counsel and secretary, and it has already 
delved into the doings of several municipal 
departments, uncovering proof of wide-spread 
corruption, extravagance and inefficiency. There 
is reason to believe that its public hearings and 
its published reports and recommendations have 
prevented the consummation of many ‘‘jobs’’ 
which would otherwise have been carried 
through ; and it has forced the removal or resig- 
nation of a number of culpable officials; and, 
acting in harmony with the district attorney, 
it has helped to supply evidence upon which 
indictments have been found against several 
alleged ‘‘grafters.’’ 

The cover-page picture, reprodueed from a 
photograph made especially for The Compan- 
ion, shows the members and officers of the com- 
mission. For the benefit of readers who are not 
familiar with Boston affairs, it may be noted that 
every member has been prominently and honor- 
ably active in public life, and that, although 
all are busy men identified with important in- 
terests, they serve without salary. Both political 
parties are represented in the commission, but 
its reports and decisions have been, thus far, 
substantially unanimous. As evidence of good 
faith and honest purpose, all members and 
employés pledged themselves, some months ago, 
to aceept no nomination for office during the 
life of the commission—which, unless it shall 
be extended by the state legislature now in 
session, will end with the year 1908, 

& 
thousand or more residents of Boston did 
not celebrate Christmas until January 7th, 
which does not mean that they forgot to do it 
earlier, but that they are Greeks. Their church, 
the reader will remember, never recognized the 
Gregorian revision of the Julian calendar, so 
its Christmas comes thirteen days behind that 
of other Christians. There are other differ- 
ences, also. With the younger people, who 
have caught the spirit of the new home, Christ- 
mas is a day of gift-making; but the older 
people keep it as a religious festival—assem- 
bling, in Boston, in the Greek Orthodox Church 
at the corner of Ferdinand and Winchester 
streets—and reserve their presents until their 
New-year’s, which falls a week later. 
% 

f one lives on the third floor of a tenement- 

house, with a wife and four small children, 
and the house takes fire and begins to fill with 
smoke, how shall one rescue the whole family ? 
An Italian in East Boston answered that ques- 
tion in practice the other night, and incidentally 
struck out a new method of life-saving. The 
children were aged respectively seven, six, 
four and two. They were too young to help 
themselves, and seemed almost too numerous to 
be quickly helped. The father had an inspira- 
tion. Collecting his flock at the head of the 
stairway leading to the street, he pushed them 
off, one by one ; and down the stairs they rolled, 
landing at last in the lower hall—screaming 
because of their bumps and decorated with 
some bruises, but not very much the worse for 
their novel experience. 

& 
Yes walk from Portland to Chicago 
seems to have fired the ambition of many 
a younger pedestrian. Some, starting out on a 
long tramp without the formality of notifying 
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their parents, have had their plans rudely in- 
terrupted by unsympathetic policemen. Others, 
and of course the majority, have made legitimate 
| beginnings and praiseworthy endings. Dedham, 
Massachusetts, appears to have as many enthu- 
| siasts as any place in this region. A favorite 
| pastime of the high-school boys is to walk to 
Providence, Rhode Island. By the state high- 
way, the distance is said to be thirty-four miles, 
and two boys recently covered it in seven hours 
and eleven minutes. On the day before this 
excellent record was made, two other boys 
walked to Mansfield, eighteen miles, in four 
hours and ten minutes, and returned in four 
hours and thirty-three minutes. The time of 
the walks is mentioned as a matter of interest, 
rather than one of importance. The com- 
mendable thing is not that the pedestrians go 
far and get over the ground rapidly, but that 
they are breathing pure air and benefiting by 
wholesome exercise.  ,, 


he routine of life in the office of the Civil 

Service Commission at Boston is sometimes 
diversified with semi-humorous incidents, and 
detected knaves provide a few. Not many 
weeks ago an applicant for a place on the 
police force was found to be wearing a padded 
wig, the purpose of this device being to bring 
him up to the required height; but a suspicious 
examiner scalped him, and he was thrust out 
with ambition unsatisfied. Candidates who 
were under weight have been known to ballast 
themselves with shot in an effort to cheat the 
scales; and an original trick was tried of late 
by a man who sought a clerical position and 
who, being in other respects available, but 
lacking twelve pounds of the minimum weight, 
was given thirty days to try to make itup. At 
the second examination he passed the scales; 
but something prompted the officials to go 
behind the returns, and they soon found that 
the candidate was wearing several pounds of 
sheet lead, wrapped in strips about his body. 
They smiled and sent him away. 


* ¢ 


HIS OWN TEACHER. 


hat observation is the best instructor and 

hard personal application the truest training 
is shown by the experience of Edward Kemeys, 
the famous animal sculptor who recently died. 
Mr. Kemeys was entirely self-taught. He 
never took a lesson, save directly from his 
model, yet his first group brought him fame, 
while his third piece of sculpture carried him 
into the Paris Salon. An interesting account 
of how this artist found his life-work is told 
by Mr. Garland in McClure’ s. 

When he was but thirteen years old Mr. 
Sa, a New York went West on a 
visit. Faseinated by the Indian and animal 
life of the great plains, his one idea, on his 
return home, was to get to the prairies once 
more. He used to mark off every day on the 
calendar, and say, ‘‘One day nearer hap’ 
again.’’ When the war broke out he joined 

_ when fighting was over 


The neal 3° al teal Shel come ooo, 
ug! gave him some wax, 
which "home. He tells of the 


emeys took 

wonderful night in which he ‘‘came to him- 
self,’”” in which he ‘‘found his own.’’ 

oo. excited to eat or sleep, he modeled out 
of his wax a wolf’s head with its jaws oj 
He had not ht of himself as a sculptor 
before, but now his‘ careful and minute study 
of animals came to aid his new-found gift. 
When he had finished, he sat down and waited 
for daylight. He wanted to show his work to 
his a and make sure it was not his imagi- 
nation which saw the wolf’s fierce head in the 
lump of wax. 

“‘T went down-stairs,”’ he said, ‘‘carrying 
the head covered with a handkerchief. 

***T have something to show you,’ I an- 
nounced. ‘If you recognize it, say so, quick. 
Don’t hesitate. 

“‘T jerked the handkerchief away, and they 
all cried, ‘It isa wolf!’ 1 went back and made 
another head. ‘Itis Lap!’ my family exclaimed 
at once. Lap was our dog. hat settled it. 

had come to my own. I had struck the 
trail.’’ 

* © 


FROGS CATCHING BIRDS. 


hat frogs are ready to eat birds is well 

known. That they are quick enough to 
catch living birds is not generally known, but 
Forest and Stream records several instances 
of the kind: 


I was idling along a little woodland brook on 
a July afternoon, and had been watching a 
= of black-and-white creeping warblers as 
hey hunted along through the trees and shrub- 
bery in their peculiar, almost woodpecker 
fashion, when one of them made a dash in 
pursuit of an insect, and followed it down 
almost to the surface of the stream, whereat a 
large bullfrog, whose presence previously I was 
wholly unaware of, made a jump and captured 
the little warbler in his capacious mouth, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it the frog had 
disappeared under a peg | —_ where, I 
su », he disposed of the bird at his leisure. 

e recall very well, some years adds the 
editor, the shooting of a chimney-swift on the 
salt meadows, where the bird fell into a little 
pool of water in which no grass grew. The 
collector, on going to pick up the bird, saw the 
tips of its wings sticking out of the water, and 
a closer look showed that these wing tips pro- 
truded from the mouth of a large bullfrog, 
which had swallowed the bird. 
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36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 4 years. 
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Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. R. ROBERTSON . . Auburndale, Mass. 














Buy the perfect Acetylene Lamp 
Pure Daylight at Night. 
joy Your Evenings. 
Save Your Eyesight. 
All Light “°xo°GicrNo Danger. 
For CITY, TOWN, and COUNTRY HOMES. 
Call or send for booklets. 
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206B Devonshire St., Boston. 
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both demand theuse 
of a special Toilet 
Paper. It should be 
a fine, soft, sani- 
tary paper made 
from new, clean 
paper stock. Such 
a paper is 


“Handifold” 


in neat, dust-proof 
cartons that donot 
waste the paper. 
Ask for it. 
Sample Package sent 
on receipt of 5 cents. 
Handifold 
Toilet Paper Co., 
48 Summer &t., Boston | 
Mills at Leominster. 
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HEAT 


YOUR A Child Can Run It. 
* It gives the most heat with 
the least coal and saves coal 
HOUSE bills. Warmest buildings in 
New England zero towns are 
heated with the Winchester. 
IN Its corrugated fire-box is so 
constructed that there are no 


heat radiation. 
WINTER summer temperature on the 

anew house, send at once for 

234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


clinkers and it gives a perfect 
Result — A 
coldest days. If you are going 
to put in a new heater or build 

WITH Booklet B of Letters on Heaters. 
A SMITH & THAYER CO., 




















Gold Coin Ranges 


are sold under an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 











tory; besides you buy 
Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid 
and you save $5 to $20. — 
The Range will last = 
alifetime. Sendfor ss 
Free Illustrated | 
Catalogue of com- 


plete line of styles. 


GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
48 Oak St, Troy, N.Y. 

















Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache zvstant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
bel, at all druggists or by mail, le. Dent’s 
Corn 6am, eures corns and bunions, 1éc. 
C. 8. DENT &@ CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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sale of articles thus decorated. 
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All enclosed in a neat box. 





CG" ‘S on which the thought and skill of the giver have been expended are 
considered infinitely more valuable than something bought hastily at a 
shop. What could be more beautiful or suitable for the wedding or birthday 
present you are soon to give your friend than a bit of real art of your own creation ? 
As a means to this end, Pyrography offers unusual advantages. 
help the commonest articles of every-day use, such as bread boards, berry 
wooden bowls, etc., may be completely transformed. Leather is also very effect- 
ive, and can be used for sofa cushions, book covers, pen wipers, and numerous 
other ornamental articles. And, last but not least, Pyrography holds out promising 
inducements to both young people and adults who desire a small income from the 










No. 1. Junior Pyrography Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


This Outfit consists of 1 medium-sized double Rubber Bulb, made of extra 
quality red rubber with silk net and rubber tubing; 1 best Nickel-Plated Union 
Cork ; 1 Cork Handle with tubing; 1 Spirit Lamp; 1 Benzine Bottle, and 1 curved 
Platinum Point which has been thoroughly tested. Directions with every Outfit. 


No. 2. Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.65 extra, postage included. Price $3.25, post-paid. 


This has 1 large-sized double Rubber Bulb with silk net and long tube; 1 
Rubber Union Cork; 1 Benzine Bottle with glass stopper; 1 Alcohol Lamp with 
glass hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork Handle with rubber tubing; 2 sheets of 
Impression Paper for transferring designs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box for 
Outfit, partitioned, with design stamped on the outside, ready for burning, and a 
24-page Booklet, giving description of tools, materials and methods of decoration. 
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Tr HE queer little caravan 
ereaked, jolted and 
splashed past through 
the March mud of the highway. 
The first vehicle was a gig with 
sturdy wheels and _ thorough- 
braces. It was drawn by a rangy 
colt, nervous and snorting. An 
old man sat in a hunched posture 
on the seat, his elbows on his 


SouRE A AYER'S LAST HEGIRA 


that work up at the branch boom 
were talking it over in the board- 
ing-house the other night.’’ 

The old man eyed the boy 





uneasily. ‘‘What did you call 
those men ?’’ he asked. 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 





knees, his hands nearly on a level 
with his face, and vibrating with 
the yanks of the taut reins. He 
nipped a strand of beard between 
his blue lips. Across his lap lay 
a gun with double barrels. An- 
other gun stood beside his knee, 
the barrel sticking out behind, 
under his arm. 

When he came opposite Nial 
Hinkley’s dooryard he nodded 
curtly in answer to the double 
hail, ‘‘Howdy-do, square !’’ Nial 
and his hired man stood with the 
cross-cut saw midway in the log 
between them. 

“‘Find ro’din’ it pretty tough 
to-day, don’t ye, square?”’ Nial 
bellowed. 

The old man nodded again, and 
at the same time cast a look over 
his shoulder at the strange con- 
veyance that followed close after 
his gig. 

The vehicle of which he ap- 
peared to be convoy was a little 
house on small wooden trucks, 
which plowed the mud so deeply 
that the structure seemed sailing 
down the mire of the highway. 
The house was windowless, and 
had a pitched roof secured with 
iron straps. The walls were of 
plank, strongly bolted, and its 
single narrow door in the rear was 
gridironed with straps almost as 
close as basket plaits. 

It was drawn by two yokes 
of oxen, stumbling along splay- 
footed inthe mud. The teamster 
strode at the oozy roadside, dodg- 
ing the deeper mud-holes. 

“Do ye know what that old 
sanup reminds me of?’’ inquired 
Nial of his hired man, as the 
squire passed out of sight. 

‘*No, what does he?’’ 

‘Of a mouse slicking himself 
all over with Jersey cream, and 
then walkin’ up an’ cuffin’ the 
eat !’? snapped Nial. ‘‘Grab on there!’’ 
big saw shuttled for a time, with its monot- 
onous ‘‘yish-yaw !’’ 
rest a bit. 

‘‘This is the fifth year he has hauled them 
fifty thousand silver and gold dollars out of 
this town,’’ said Nial, continuing the conver- 
sation abruptly. ‘‘First year there wa’n’t so 
much said outside. Second year ’twas pretty 
well known as far down as the forks of the 
river. Now it’s known all over the county, 
and I shouldn’t be a mite surprised if most of 
those blacklegs up in the city had got hold of 
it. I say it’s flyin’ in the face of providence 
for that old man to be over across the town line 
in those woods, sittin’ on top of fifty thousand 
dollars. But he’s been so mean to us in this 
town that if the blacklegs should get at him I 
don’t believe the amount of tears shed would 
raise the river. Eh, Seth?’’ 

*‘Our tax assessors don’t want all of it,’’ the 
hired man replied, ‘‘but I reckon there’s them 
as do.’? The two men again bent to their 
work on the log. 

The annual hegira of Squire Asa Ayer with 
his queer little house was looked on as a 
regular March event in Bloomfield. 

The richest man in town was the squire. 
He was also generally regarded as the meanest. 


of his life. As he had amassed property and 
real estate had come into his hands through 
foreclosure of mortgages, he began to quarrel 
with the Bloomfield assessors of taxes. 
maintained that in all his business dealings a 
wholesale trade of any kind meant liberal dis- 
count. He said that as he paid more taxes 
than any other man in town, he deserved ‘more 
consideration. The assessors refused to enter- 
tain this view, on the ground that they were 
not authorized to discriminate between citizens. 
Then the squire took his case to several town 
meetings, and was regularly, and at last some- 
what hilariously, turned down. 

From that time on, ‘‘getting back’’ at his 
town became a monomania with Squire Ayer. 


Then the two paused to | 


He | 


| 








THE OLD MAN... 


The that he had fully fifty thousand dollars in his | required of the abundance along the 


money -bags. 

IIe hated his town so ferociously that he 
would not invest this money except in short 
loans at usury. Early in March each year he 
gathered in every dollar that was due him, 
loaded his treasure-cart, and on the last of the 
month crossed the line into an unorganized 
township, where, on the first day of April, 
the regular day provided by the state law, he 
was assessed on his personal holdings as a 
resident of the plantation. He achieved two | 
objects. He made a better trade on the tax | 
rate, and he believed that by removing fifty 
thousand dollars each year from Bloomfield on 
the first day of April he was administering | 
gall and wormwood to the voters of that town. 

He usually remained away at 
weeks, and called his expedition his vacation. 
His little house was hauled to. his favorite 


| camping-spot, a knoll at one side of the tote- 


road leading across the ‘‘plantation,’’ as the 
unorganized township was termed. He always 


| brought a little stove, that he installed in a 


here he warmed up 
By day he 


seantling lean-to, and 
tinned food and boiled his tea. 


patrolled with his gun over his shoulder, or sat | 


|in the lee of his treasure-house, to escape the 


| shrewdness of the spring wind. 
This trait had come upon him in the later years | barred himself inside his stronghold. 





At night he 
The stout 
walls were pierced with small slits for his 
gun-barrel and for ventilation. 

No one knew how much he slept. He used 
to assert, with a grim twist at the corner of 
his mouth, that he ‘‘slept up a lot of sleep 
ahead in the winter,’’ and that he did not even 
nap during his vigil in the spring. 


On this his fifth exodus Squire Ayer was 


more than ever aware of the state of mind in| 


his town. Nearly every neighbor had flung 
some sarcastic comment at him as he passed 
along the highway at the head of his caravan. 

This was the first year of the great new log- 
carrier. There was a low watershed about 
five miles broad, separating a river branch 
from the lake that fed the river of the opposite 


He sold his real estate, and converted the pro-| shed. The sawmills along this latter river had 


ceeds into specie. 


It was currently estimated found their supply of logs diminishing, and 


CAST A LOOK OVER HiS SHOULDER AT THE STRANGE 
CONVEYANCE THAT FOLLOWED 


least two | 


**They’ re some kind of outland- 
ers,’’ said the youth. ‘‘They’ve 
only been there a few days, and 
they won’t stay there much lon- 
ger, I’libet. They’re no good as 
river-drivers.’’ 

*‘So they were talkin’ 
me, eh?’’ asked the squire, 
bly nervous. 

‘*They were asking about 
you,’’ said the boy, ‘‘and I heard 
the boss say that perhaps they 
didn’t mean any good by it.’’ 

The old man turned into his 
lean-to with his lips tight. The 
boy walked along, whistling, 
intent on his search for cracks. 
He was at an age when dollars 
and the care for them occupied 
only a small corner in his mind. 

The squire’s disquiet increased 
as the dusk deepened. In the past 
he had not feared the loneliness 
of his retreat. Now this strange 
log thoroughfare and the con- 
sciousness that it had brought 
irresponsible strangers into the 
neighborhood made him feel as if 
he were surrounded by perils that 
he could not anticipate. 

He barred himself within his 
treasure-house as night fell, and 
stood there alert—peering into 
the darkness from first one slit 
and then another. 

He did not mark the lapse of 
time, but it was well into the 
evening when he saw a glimmer 
of light away up in the direc- 
tion of the branch. It came 
twinkling past the cones of dis- 
tant hemlocks, and was certainly 
approaching the treasure-house. 
But as it drew nearer, the squire 
noted that if this were a lan- 
tern, it moved with extraordinary 
steadiness. 

For a moment he was puzzled 
and a bit alarmed; then he sud- 
denly remembered his new neigh- 
bor, the sluice. He squinted 
hard. The lantern was evidently 
attached toa log. The light now 
faintly showed the upright that 
upper | supported the lantern. There was a white 
Therefore the | square on the upright that looked like paper. 

Evidently this was a systeni of communication 
between the branch and the lake. 


about 
visi- 





| branch of the other stream. 
sawmill owners had combined funds, and the 
log-carrier was the interesting result. 

It was a five-mile sluice of rough boards. A sudden inspiration came to the squire. 
Water, piped from the brooks along its course, | He resolved to send a message along wit! he 
eddied along its narrow trough and dripped | other under that lantern, a message ordering 
from the cracks. A wire cable and slip-chains | in oxen for the next day. He determined that 
barbed with a ‘‘dog’’ conveyed the logs over | this should be his last night among these un- 
the watershed from the branch into the lake. known terrors. 

When the squire reached his accustomed He hastily unbarred his door, and still carry- 
knoll, he found that the log-carrier passed on | ing his gun across his arm, ran to the sluice, 
its low trestle at only a little distance. He | climbed a heap of rocks that supported a section 
‘eet resented its presénce. The teamster|of the runway, and when the lantern came 
went off with his oxen and his pay. | along, deliberately broke off the little standard. 
The squire was decidedly nervous as he} The crumpled sheet was folded, and bore on 
| kneeled in his lean-to and frizzled pork in his | its outside the rudely printed word, ‘‘Warn- 
fry-pan. The sullen bump of the logs and the | ing.’’ His own name was scrawled beneath. 
creak and rattle of the cable pulleys distrac ted | With something like panic in his stride, the 
him. In the old days a sound out of harmony | squire hurried back to his little house, and in 
with the solitude had attracted his instant atten- | its privacy unfolded the missive. He read: 
tion. Men I spoke about comin to blow you up with 
| eyes, and not his ears, must be depended on. Git red of your munny. 
| When he whirled suddenly, and saw some 
one near the sluice, he picked up his gun, 
aimed it, and shrilled: 

‘*Stop where you are!’’ 

The stranger was a youth about eighteen | 
years old. He carried a sack strapped under 
his arm and a bundle of long strips of wood 
upon his shoulder. He stared at the stern old 
man in astonishment. Then he looked at the 
little house. He glanced back at the old man 
with a smile of recognition. 

‘Better put your gun down, Square Ayer,’’ 
he counseled. ‘‘I ain’t anything to hurt you. 
| I’m just the boy that mends the sluice—tack 
on strips where there’s a leak.’’ 

Squire Ayer lowered his gun. 

‘*Well, you look all right,’’ he grunted, 
suspiciously, ‘‘but there’s no knowing who’s 
| travelling round these days.’’ 

“‘T don’t want any of your fifty thousand 
dollars,’’ said the boy, good-humored still. 

‘‘How d’ye know anything about fifty thou- 
sand dollars?’’ snapped the squire. 

‘‘Oh, every one round here knows what you 
come out for in the spring. Even those dagos 





Now there were so many noises that his | 
| Dinnimite tonite. 
The squire instantly realized that his boy 
visitor must have met the miscreants somewhere 
}up the line. The note had been sent, there- 
| fore, on the chance that it would catch his eye. 
But the next thought that flashed into the 
squire’s suspicious mind was, Why did not the 
boy come back to warn him? Was not this 
note a ruse to draw him out of his stronghold? 
As he pondered, he fell into pitiable panic. 
If he remained within, his assailants could 
fling a charge of dynamite from the bushes. 
If he ventured out to secrete his treasure, they 
might even then be lying in wait for him. 

Tunk ! Some missile struck the side of the 
house. The squire’s heart almost stopped. 
Was it a stick of dynamite with its fuse? He 
set his teeth and waited for the explosion. 

Tunk! Another missile. He could not re- 
| press a cry of terror. He fell on his knees 
upon his money-bags. 

Now a cautious voice answered his shout. 
‘‘Square Ayer! Square Ayer!’’ There was 
a ring to the voice that he seemed to recollect. 

‘‘Square Ayer, it’s me—the boy !’’ 

‘‘How do I know? What do you want?’”’ 
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_quavered the old man through one of the 


slits. 


‘*It’s me, all right,’’ persisted the voice. ‘‘I | 


want to tell you something. If I come up, 


don’t shoot !’’ 


And at last the squire, in his terror grasping | 


at even this straw of friendliness, gasped out 
permission for the unknown to approach. 

‘*They’re comin’—they’re up here a way— 
those outlanders !’’ the boy panted. His voice 
showed that he had been running. ‘‘I sent a 
note down the logs ’cause I thought then that 
I couldn’t get away from them. But I did, 
though! If you don’t get that money out of 
there, they’ li have it!’’ 

‘How am I goin’ to get it out?’’ wailed the 
old man. ‘‘I can’t lug it!’ 

“‘T never saw fifty thousand dollars,’’ said 
the boy. ‘‘Is it a big load?’’ 

The squire did not reply. His thoughts 
were running riot, but they were the nimble 
thoughts of a Yankee. 

The sluice! ‘The sluice had brought the 
message. The sluice ran away through woods 
and over ravines to the lake and to the settle- 
ment at East Bloomfield. It was a desperate 
chance, but the squire took it. With hands 
trembling in fear and haste, he unbarred his 
door, grabbed up hammer and nails and as 
many of the little canvas bags as he could 
carry, and ran toward the sluice. 

‘*Bring along the bags, bub,’’ he called, ‘‘as 
quick as you can make your boots go!’’ 

He mounted the rock pile, and nailed bag 
after bag to the logs as they grated slowly past, 
the boy bringing the treasure from the strong- 
house by the armful. 

When all the bags had gone, Ayer ran to the 
little hovel, and with the boy helping, harnessed 
his horse into the gig. 

“Come along, bub!’’ he gasped. ‘‘We’ve 
got to head that stuff off somewhere along the 
line, and I need ye!’’ 

The next moment they went bumping and 
splashing down the rough and tortuous road. 
It was a bone-racking highway even for one 
who picked its best spots in the daytime. 
the squire drove fiercely, for the road made a 
long détour to avoid the deep ravines that the 
sluice crossed on trestles; and he knew that 
only the utmost diligence in travel would bring 
them round to the sluice in season to intercept 
his precious money-bags. Then all at once 
away back behind sounded a muffled boom ! 


‘*They’ ve blown up your house!’ cried the | 


boy. 

The squire, with a ery of terror, struck his 
horse viciously. It was an ill-judged act. The 
nervous animal dashed to one side, crushed a 
wheel against a tree, and the boy and the squire 
went sprawling into the mud. The horse gal- 
loped away, with the wreck clattering at his 
heels. 

The boy was the first on his feet, and helped 
the groaning capitalist out of the muck. 

**Are you hurt, square ?’’ 

“We can’t catch it now! 
now!’ moaned the squire. 
in all those bags at the other end of the 
sluice! What kind of men are they that work 
there?’’ 

**Nobody’ll see ’em when they go by into 
the lake to-night,’’ said the boy, coolly. 

‘‘What?’’ shrieked the squire. 

‘“‘Why,’’ explained the boy, ‘‘only a day 
crew of boomsmen and rafters work down at 
the lake end. There’s an automatic fixin’ that 
knocks out the dogs, and the logs slide right 
down into the lake.’’ 

“Tf that ain’t enough to drive a man plumb 
distracted ’’ wailed the old man. ‘‘Why didn’t 
ye —”’ 

But he did not finish his sentence. His voice 
failed him. He went splashing down the 
muddy road. The boy followed sturdily. 

But it was slow travelling, and in endeavoring 
to make a short cut, they lost themselves in the 
depths of a murky ravine. The gray, chill 
dawn of early spring broke before they extri- 
cated themselves. At the end of the’ sluice the 
boomsmen were already at work. 


We can’t catch it 


The squire, haggard, muddy, hatless and | 


wild-eyed, stood on the shore and gazed out 
despairingly across the logs. 


est in his quest. 

The foreman drove his pickpole into a log 
and came striding across the bobbing surface. 

‘‘Howdy-do, Square Ayer?’’ he said, with 
bluff heartiness, as he came up. ‘‘Thought I 
heard that you’d gone into the woods for your 
usual spring ja’nt!’’ 

‘*Wal—h-r-r-r, ur-hem! h-r-r!’’ coughed the 
embarrassed squire. ‘‘I— wal, that is—I’m 
just out here lookin’ after a leetle business, 
that’s all.’’ 

“*T see! Early bird after the worm, eh?’’ 
returned the foreman, affably. The squire 
squinted at him in alarm, as if there were a 
hidden meaning. But the man’s face was 
blandly innocent. 

‘*Yas, only a leetle business,’’ repeated the 
old man. Then he ran his wavering gaze out 
over the broad expanse of the logs. ‘‘Say, Mr. 
McCormick,’’ he blurted, desperately, ‘‘have 
ye seen anything on the logs this morning ?’’ 

The foreman glanced round at him as if he 
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|them early robins out there,’’ pointing to the 
|men hopping about over the boom. 

‘*No, I mean something stuck on the logs.’’ 

| “‘Oh, yas, yas, sure!’’ said the foreman, 
| preserving his arch demeanor. 

‘*What?’’ 

**Knots.’’ 

But at the squire’s look of distress the man 
hastened to say, ‘‘If this ain’t a joke, square, 
tell me what your trouble is.’’ 

After a good deal of hesitation the old man 
at last made a clean breast of the whole affair. 

And when he had finished, the foreman 
scrubbed his chin reflectively with his raspy 
palm, gazed out over the logs, and murmured, 
‘* Fifty thousand dollars, my sakes! Fifty 
thousand dollars, and them men out there 
treadin’ it round underfoot and not knowin’ 
it!’’ He turned to the squire. ‘‘The idea is,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that money has weighted them logs, 
an’ all the bags are on the bottom side. And 
in the last hour them logs have been poled 
every which way in makin’ up rafts.’’ 

The owner groaned dismally. 

‘“*This boy’s done you quite a good turn, or 
| ye’d be blowed sky-high,’’ continued the fore- 
|man, who apparently failed to sympathize 
| deeply with this purely financial distress. 

‘*Yas, but —’’ gasped the squire. 

‘* Haven’t ye any gratitude for favors?’’ 
roared McCormick. ‘‘If that’s so, then I guess 
there’ll be too small thanks comin’ to the rest 
of us if we help you out of this scrape.’’ 

‘Of course I appreciate it,’’? stammered the 
old man, ‘‘and I’m goin’ to do somethin’ hand- 
some, but I can’t do anything handsome for 
any one until my money is recovered. Are 
you goin’ to help me, Mr. McCormick? I'll 
truly make it worth your while.’’ 

‘As a taxpayer in the town of Bloomfield 
myself,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘and one who has 
always paid over every cent due from me— 
money that I’ve earned with these two hard 


The squire’s tone was appealing. 





dodgers. You have made your money here, 


RS. DREW sat at the 
M head of her breakfast- 
table and pressed her lips firmly to- 
gether. When Mrs. Drew pressed her lips 
together things always happened. ‘‘Mrs. White 
ought to know.’’ Mrs. Drew looked hard at a 
newspaper opposite. 
‘‘Um-hum !’’ camea vague assent from behind 
the paper barricade. d 
“Tf our son did a thing like that, I should 





| thank some one to tell me,’’ pursued Mrs. Drew. 
‘*They’ll gather | 


‘*M-m-m!’’ still more vaguely 
from the opposite side of the table, 
while ‘‘our son,’’ aged ten, kept 
his eyes decorously on his plate, 
quite accustomed to hearing his 
virtues referred to. 

‘*An insult to the aged ought 
to be severely punished,’’ rea- 
soned Mrs. Drew. ‘‘ Tommy 
White deserves a whipping that 
he will remember. I, for one, 
believe that to spare the rod is 
to spoil the child. If Mrs. White 
held more firmly to that opinion, 
she’d have boys who were not a 
disgrace to the town.’’ 

Willie Drew, quite accustomed 
also to hearing the sins of his 
playmates reviewed, still fasten- 
ing his eyes on his plate, felt 
with his foot for the cat’s tail 
under the table. 

At the foot of the table Mr. 
Drew, present in body but absent 
in mind, said, ‘‘Um-hum !”’ again, 
| and began looking up the price of 





He peered and | flour and kerosene. He knew that, despite his |'Therefore I shall send for Anne Tupper.’’ 
_ squinted in desperate hope that’ he might see | wife’s convictions on the subject of child-train- | Her lips tightened on the resolve. 
the canvas bags somewhere; and yet at the | ing, the long whip-like branches of the weeping | 
same time he feared to exhibit too much inter- | willow in their back yard remained intact, | while his eyes roved over the political reports. 


| 


| gested the ravages of time and the misdeeds of 

| five rugged boys. 

| ‘‘Whenever Willie needs a whipping, rest 
}assured he will get one,’? Mrs. Drew often 
remarked emphatically to friends—the emphasis 
being especially noticeable when Mrs. White 
was within hearing. 

**T would tell her myself,’’ continued Mrs. 
Drew, ‘‘were it not for the fact that she resented 
my reference to the mischief Tommy did on 
Hallowe’en. It seems to me very strange that 
any mother should resent being told of her chil- 
dren’s faults when it’s for their interest that 
she should know. I’m sure that I should be 
glad to be told if our Willie did wrong.’’ 

Willie, having succeeded in locating the cat’s 
tail, clamped it vigorously with his shoes while 
he regarded his mother with large, beguiling 
blue eyes. 

There was a momentary 





yawling and 


suspected a jest, and answered jocosely, ‘‘Yas, | scrambling under the table, followed by 





old hands, I want to tell you right direct to | 
your face that I don’t have much use for tax- | day of April, and the end of that log-carrier 


A DWELLER IN GLASS HOUSES 








while a corresponding willow in Mrs. White’s | 
yard, shorn of much of its gracefulness, sug- | 





and left the rest of us to bear the brunt an’ 
burden of taxation. Now youknow me! You 
know my disposition is such that if any other 
man on the face of the earth was in your fix I 
would turn to and help him out, myself and 
my men, without one word of pay passin’ 
between us. But you deserve the lesson. I’m 
goin’ to show ye that a mean man is a discour- | 
agin’ thing to run up aginst, for I’m goin’ to 
be mean myself. Question is, is it goin’ to be 
worth while to leave our work an’ hunt those 
logs over for your money?’’ His tone was 
harsh. 

“T think I could afford to pay twenty-five 
dollars, to be divided !’’ gasped the old man. 

“‘T went — twenty —twenty-fi— Get back 
into the woods!’ roared McCormick. ‘‘T’ll 
tell you what you’ll give, and I’ ll tell it short. 
And you’ll never have the chance to say, 
Square Ayer, that I got you in a tight place 
an’ squeezed you for my own gain, because | 
every cent, except a present to those men, is | 
goin’ to this boy, who saved your life at the | 
risk of his own—a poor boy who is working 
to support a mother an’ her little children. 
Now write out an offer of five hundred dollars 
reward an’ stick it up on that post there, or 
else your old money can go walloping over the 
Hulling-machine falls for all I care.’’ 

The thought of that riot of waters below and 
the sight of the raft steamer fastening her 
hawser to a tow decided Squire Ayer. He 
wrote the offer, and in five minutes the booms- 
men were rolling logs with alacrity and much 
hilarity, for many of them weré Bloomfield 
taxpayers, and were highly diverted by the old 
man’s plight. 

But considered from the popular standpoint, 
the most amusing episode of the forenoon 
occurred after the bags had been recovered and 
the reward paid over. The three assessors of 
Bloomfield, who had heard of the affair, stepped 
forward, and formally assessed Squire Ayer’s 
money -bags at the full value—that being the first 





being in the limits of the town of Bloomfield. 


a tiger-striped streak shoot- 
ing from beneath Willie’s chair 
into the sitting-room. ‘‘Dear me!’’ cried 
Mrs. Drew, in alarm. ‘‘That’s the second 
time within three days that Tabby has had a 
fit. She’s such a pretty cat I hate to lose her, 
too. 


‘But as I was saying,’’ she continued, ‘‘I 
made up my mind then that it was the last 
time I would try to aid Mrs. White with those 
beys of hers. Still she ought to be told of this. 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 





MRS. DREW SAT UP STRAIGHT AND TAPPED THE ARM OF HER 


CHAIR IMPRESSIVELY. 


‘‘Anne Tupper?’’ inquired Mr. Drew’s lips, 


There was a slight change in the expression 
of Willie’s blue eyes as they followed Tabby. 

**Yes, I think I can prevail on Anne to tell 
her: Every one likes Anne, especially Mrs. 
White. She’ll take it from Anne.’’ 

Consequently Anne was sent for by way of 
Willie. Willie went reluctantly. He whimpered 
and whined. He dug a fist into one eye— 
keeping the other innocent blue orb fixed on 
Mrs. Drew—and pleaded a stomach-ache. 

‘*Poor child!’ said his mother. ‘‘Of course 
you needn’t go, then. I’ll step across and ask 
Tommy to take the note.’’ 

At this Willie looked alarmed, and when his 
mother took down a bottle from the top shelf 
of the pantry and reached for a spoon, Willie 
recovered in a twinkle, scudding away with the 
note before the bottle could be uncorked. 

His mother looked after him with an indulgent 
smile. ‘‘Boys will be boys,’’ she murmured. 

Then she set her well-appointed house in 
order and awaited Anne, still with lips pressed 





| firmly together. From the front window she | 











viewed the five White boys playing soldier in 
their front yard. They were ranged in steps 
in the order of age,—two years’ space between 
succeeding steps,—and were exercising legs and 
lungs vigorously. 

“O that Tommy!’ cried Mrs. Drew, in- 
dignantly, aloud. ‘‘It seems as though Mrs. 
White might realize how he acts !’’ 

Tommy, exercising his prerogative as general, 
had kicked the second in command, who 
promptly kicked back again, whereupon the 
march turned into a riot, in which Tommy, 
beset by the rest of the army, got worsted. 

“‘And yet there sits Mrs. White, looking out 
of the window placidly and doing nothing!’’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Drew, still more indignantly. 
“‘T never saw any one so slack with children. 
Now if Willie —’’ 

The entrance of Anne cut the sentence short, 
and Mrs. Drew rose to meet her. 

Mrs. Drew was the kindest of neighbors— 
except where Mrs. White was concerned. She 
did not mean to be unkind to Mrs. White. 
She had simply fallen into the habit of com- 
paring her one blue-eyed, perfect Willie with 
the five imperfect boys across the street—espe- 
cially Tommy, who was of Willie’s age. 


“‘Of course,’’ she often declared, ‘‘Willie has - 


his faults!’ She said it complacently, but with 
mental reservations—the rest of the town said 
the same with neither placidity nor mental 
reservation. 

**T felt sure you’d come!’’ was Mrs. Drew’s 
greeting. ‘‘I never knew you to fail a friend.’’ 

A pleased expression crept into Anne’s eyes 
as she sat down. Along with the rest of girl- 
kind, Anne liked praise. 

Mrs. Drew seated herself, and folding her 
hands, looked at her guest. Then she uttered 
an exclamation and leaned forward. ‘‘What a 
becoming new coat, Anne! I’ve not seen it 
before. I like those stitched bands down the 
front. Certainly brown is your color.’’ 

The pleased expression in Anne’s eyes deep- 
ened. ‘‘I like it myself,’’ she answered, briefly. 
Anne’s remarks were generally brief. 

In chureh work Mrs. Drew was made chair- 
man of everything, because of what she could 
accomplish through her committees. She had 
a tactfully compelling way—so her friends said. 
Others who were not so friendly said she could 
‘‘wind people up’’ skilfully. 

Be that as it may, she proceeded succinctly 
to lay the case before Anne, beginning with 
the generally bad behavior of the five junior 
Whites. Anne listened attentively. That was 
Anne’s greatest charm. Willie, sitting behind 
his mother, also listened attentively, motioning 
beguilingly at Tabby meanwhile. 

Narrowing her remarks down to particular 
misdeeds, Mrs. Drew referred to the ‘‘doings’’ 
on Hallowe’en, especially the destruction of the 
picket fence in front of old Mrs. Smith’s house. 

“You know Tommy was in that,’’ she 
ended, ‘‘and I took it on myself to tell Mrs. 
White. She didn’t thank me for it, and I 
made up my mind then that no matter what that 
Tommy did, I would say nothing 
further. But this thing, Anne, 
she ought to know.’’ 

Anne, realizing now the pur- 
port of her summons to the 
lbrew house, moved uneasily, and 
began pleating her handkerchief. 
Willie, with Tabby almost within 
reach, neglected his opportunity, 
and pricked up his ears. 

‘**What thing ?’’ 

Mrs. Drew sat up straight 
and tapped the arm of her chair 
impressively. ‘‘There was a lady 
in here yesterday,—I name no 
names, Anne, as I am careful 
not to cause hard feelings between 
friends,—but she told me, and I 
said at once, ‘Mrs. White ought 
to know.’ ”’ 

““Know what?’? asked Anne 
again, smoothing out her hand- 
kerchief. 

Mrs. Drew tapped the arm 
of the chair. ‘‘I was told that 
Tommy White deliberately walked 
up behind old Mr. Reffert—poor old, half-blind 
man that he is !—and knocked his hat into the 
ditch and ran away !’’ 

“Oh!’’ cried Anne. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
eyes to her hostess’s face. 

“T knew, Anne,’’ said Mrs. Drew, in a tone 
of quiet triumph, ‘‘that you would be shocked.’’ 

**Yes!’’ breathed Anne. ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ 

Willie, aiming a kick at the cat, fell off his 
chair at this juncture, and so made his presence 
conspicuous. His mother, out of consideration 
for Anne’s feelings, sent him out to play. 

‘Of course,’’ she remarked, ‘‘you would not 
like Willie to know what I am going to ask of 
you, although he never repeats what he hears.’’ 

‘Indeed !’? murmured Anne. 

Mrs. Drew returned to the original subject. 
*‘Shouldn’t you think, Anne, that any mother 
would be glad to be told if her boy did such a 
thing as that?’’ 

**Indeed,’’ assented Anne, ‘‘I should !’’ Into 
her eyes, fastened now on Mrs. Drew’s face, 
crept an expression of relief. 

**And don’t you think that such an attack on 
an old man deserves a severe punishment ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ assented Anne, earnestly, ‘‘I do.’’ 

“My dear,’’ Mrs. Drew ceased tapping on 


She lifted wide 
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the arm of the chair and sank back with the 
air of having settled a vexed question, ‘‘I am | 
glad you agree, because I am going to ask you 
to tell Mrs. White.’’ Anne put out a hand 
suddenly, dropped her handkerchief, and 
reached for it. ‘‘You, girl that you are, can 
tell her without offense, because she likes you. 
Every one likes you, Anne —’’ 

‘‘But, Mrs. Drew,’’ Anne burst out, ‘“who- 
ever told you didn’t tell straight. It—it wasn’t 
Tommy! It—I was right behind them—it was 
Willie who did it!’’ 

Mrs. Drew gasped once—twice—caught her 
breath and sat up very stiff. 

“‘Willie!” 

‘*Yes,’’ Anne hastened on, the words tum- 
bling out of her mouth. ‘‘I almost caught him. 
I—I think I should have shaken him well if I 
had!’ her tone became reminiscently indignant. 
‘**T did shake him on Hallowe’en. Tommy did 


help take Mrs. Smith’s fence down,—I was 
staying with her that night because she was 
afraid,—but Willie was the leader. I caught 
him and boxed his ears.’’ 

** Boxed his ears!’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ cried Anne, all unobservant of the 
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expression back of the words. ‘‘Willie is aw- 
fully naughty when he’s out of your sight, and 
to think I never dared tell you,’’ her face was 
filled with incredulity, ‘‘when here you were 
really wanting to know all the time!’’ 

Anne rose, still unobservantly relieved and 
happy. It was often so hard to be a truthful 
confidante, and this time the path of truth had 
been made so easy for her! 

She left a dazed Mrs. Drew struggling with 
her breath and her thoughts. Mrs. Drew be- 
lieved Anne—every one did; and the memory 
of her own wide-spread comparisons between 
Willie and Tommy rushed upon her with over- 
whelming force. 

For half an hour after Anne’s departure 
she wrestled with her mortification. Then she 
turned her attention to Willie. 

With lips pressed firmly together, she visited 
the flourishing willow in the back yard. Sternly 
she laid aside the natural desire to select a tiny 
branch. Sternly she held herself to what she 
required of Mrs. White, and a few moments 
later, armed with a tingling switch, she stood 
in the back door and called loudly, ‘‘William! 
William Drew! Come here at once!’’ 








useless for the purpose of guiding the ship. 

Of course, if such an incident occurred in 
mid-ocean, its effects might be only temporarily 
embarrassing, but if within a few hours’ run 
of the land, it might very easily lead to a catas- 
trophe, all the more terrible in that no warning 
could have been received of its approach. 

I can never forget that once when I was 
mate of a barkentine homeward bound from 
Mexico to Rotterdam, we had barely entered 
the Maas when a terrific thunder-storm burst 
over us. The vessel was a wooden one, and we 
had never experienced the slightest trouble 
with her compasses, which were of the very 
best make. But after a few blinding flashes of 
lightning and deafening peals of thunder, while 
the tug slowed down, the pilot called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the card of the steering 
compass was idly swinging round and round. 
Looking at the standard compass, we saw it 
doing the same thing, and the pilot said, sar- 
castically : 

“Tf you vas run for de Hoek van Holland 
to-night mit dose gompass, you get someveres 
you don’t want, hein?’’ which was a rough 
but fairly accurate statement of the case. 

Enough, however, I think has been said upon 
this part of my subject to show how terrible 
are the potentialities of disaster in such a prob- 
able occurrence as I have pointed out, and how 
utterly beyond the power of human prevision 
it is. And now I come to another peril of the 
sea which is far more frequently experienced 
than the others I have dealt with, yet is quite 
as little understood by the average man or 
woman unconnected with the sea. It is the 





[IN AVIGATION, or the work of those | of life, and while quite unpleasant and discon- | incidence of unsuspected and previously non- 
who do business in the great waters, | certing, is thought little of, because, as a rule, | existent currents. 


has always rightly held an eminent | 
place in the list of what are known as hazardous 
occupations; nay, by almost universal consent 
it has been placed at the head of such employ- 
ments. And there are few civilized folk who 
do not know, in a general sort of way, of the 
great dangers of the deep, whose souls have 
not been harrowed by reading or hearing of 
some awful maritime disaster. 

To most of us, whether conversant with 
matters nautical or not, it is a comparatively 
easy thing to conjure up some scene like the 
loss of the Royal Charter, with nearly five 
hundred souls, within sight of her port, after 
a voyage from the other side of the world, or 
the Cospatrick, a pyramid of flame in the 
wide desolation of the roaring forties, or the 
City of Boston, splitting herself upon some 
gigantic ice-island and sinking like a stone 
through the almost gelid waters in about five 
minutes. 

These are the ordinary and well-understood 
perils of the sea, terrible indeed beyond exag- 
geration, but owing to the march of engineering 
and navigational science fast becoming fewer 
and fewer, until it seems hardly too much to 
hope that it will soon become less dangerous to 
cross the ocean than to walk the streets of a 
busy city. Therefore it is not of them that 
I would speak, but of those dangers which seem 
to be beyond human control, which no science 
can foresee or provide against, because when 
science has said its last word, there will always 
be the personal factor or equation to be reckoned 
with. 

Perhaps I cannot do better, in view of what 
I have just written, than to begin by recall- 
ing briefly the loss of the Victoria, on the 
coast of Tripoli, a disaster which cost Great 
Britain one of her finest battle-ships and—what 
was immensely worse—more than three hundred 
and fifty splendid well-trained seamen. The 
fleet was engaged in steam tactics which com- 
prised some very complicated evolutions, in the 
course of which vessels change places at high 
speed. But every portion of the manceuver is | 
most carefully calculated beforehand, every 
revolution of the engines and turn of the 
steering-wheel, with the time for each change, 
is laid down, and nothing is left to chance, so 
that theoretically, at least, if the relative posi- 
tions of the ships at the beginning of the evo- 
lution were known, the manceuver could be 
carried out in the densest darkness. 


The Wrong Order. 


[A LL was going well, when at the criti- 
cal moment the admiral gave a wrong 
order. Eyery man in the fleet who 
was on deck and saw what happened knew 








that order was wrong. 

Some of the admiral’s subordinates on his 
bridge even dared to point out the error to him. 
But he was deaf to suggestion, blind to the 
frantic signals made by his subordinate admiral 
as he came thundering down toward the doomed 
ship in the mighty Camperdown. No one 
could act, for the chief was obdurate. Nor could 
disaster then have been averted; the margin 
was too narrow. 

So the crash came, the Camperdown rent 
the Victoria asunder, and she sank immedi- 
ately, with all those brave men, and with the 
admiral who was primarily responsible for the 
collision. 





Now what was the cause of this frightful 
error and inaction on the part of Admiral 
Tryon? Just a little hitch in the working of 
that marvelous machine, the brain, such as 
happens so frequently to people in every walk 


nothing depends upon it, and nothing happens 
because of it. But if the driver of a fast train 
or the captain of a ship happens to suffer such 
a@ momentary suspension of the thinking facul- 
ties, how terrible may be the result! 

Undoubtedly this hitch in the working of the 
brain has been responsible for many 
nautical disasters, because of the impos- 
sibility of delegating the supreme author- 
ity, and the necessity for absolute, 
unquestioning obedience to orders, how- 
ever wrong the subordinate may know 
them to be. 

It passes human wit to provide a 
remedy, or rather a preventive, for this, 
since no man can foresee when it will 
occur or why. And it must be put down 
in the category of those risks that must 
be taken at sea, risks that science can- 
not guard against. 

Nothing in the navigational equip- 
ment of a ship has been the subject 
of more anxious scientific research or 
receives more jealous. care than the 
mariner’s compass. Indeed, the han- 
dling of this matter, even in the most 
cursory way, demands an amount. of 
mathematical explanation which would 
be utterly out of place in an article of 
this kind, even were I competent to 
give it. 

So I must content myself by saying 
that the popular notion of the compass 
needle always pointing north and south 
is—well, more inaccurate than even 
popular notions usually are. Even under 


| It is by no means difficult for us to appreciate 
| the mobility of the ocean, how the great mass 
| of water in which a vessel floats is often moving 

without any surface demonstration in a direction 
| which is a profound secret from anybody except 
| those who know its usual trend, and are able 
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determined to give them so wide a _ berth 
that he should not sight them at all. 

He knew the course he gave had been well 
kept, but the night was terribly dark and over- 
cast, so that no observations were possible. 
But he could not sleep, and it was as well, for 
at four o’clock in the morning he found himself 
between the Burlings and the mainland, and 
was saved from running ashore only by the 
sharpness of his lookout. He was at least 
twenty miles eastward of the position in which 
he should have been but for that unknown 
and unpredictable current rising to baffle him, 
although at other times, steering in to sight 
those same well-known rocks, he has been far 
to the westward of the position he intended. 


Why Currents Change. 


Tr HERE is, indeed, no factor more uncer- 
tain or more deadly in navigation than 
EAE that of current, none which sets the 
shipmaster’s science and care more completely 
at naught, owing to the impossibility of fore- 
casting any individual case. Given a clear sky, 
all is well, for the heavenly bodies do not err, 
and frequent observations of them will check 
the vagaries of both currents and compasses ; 
but in the North Atlantic, especially, these 
friendly guides are so very often obscured that 
the ship must be dependent for her safety upon 
the probability that the currents are running in 
| a normal and expected direction and rate. 
Before leaving this portion of the subject I 
should like to say that the movement of an 
| almost incalculable mass of water in the ocean 
| in any given direction at varying speeds is not 
always due to the drag of a gale. It is often 
| incontestably due to a sudden change of tem- 
perature, either a fall by reason of an ice-drift 
|or a rise consequent upon the sudden opening 
| of fissures in the sea bed by earthquake. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to say that a change 
of temperature in the sea always means change 
in its specific gravity, cold water being heavier 
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the most favorable conditions there are only | to check its flow by the bearings of the land or than warm, and, consequent upon this insta- 


certain places upon the surface of the earth | the heavenly bodies. 


And we are all willing 


where the compass needle does point north | to admit that the subject is an obscure one, even 
and south, and it is quite safe to say that | when dealing with such well-known fluctuations 


such conditions are never found on board any | of the ocean as the tides, and their ebbing and 


ship. 
But we must go farther, and say that no 
more unfavorable position could be found for a 


flowing. 
But the currents of the ocean are in their very 
essence mysterious, and although in a few 


bility of equilibrium, an immense displacement 
of great areas of ocean. 

But I fear that I am getting too scientific, 
and that, all-absorbing as I feel that the interest 


|in such a subject should be, it may be voted 
dry by reason of its terminology. 


So I will 


endeavor to turn to some better understood 


compass than on board a modern steamship, | instances we are fairly sure of the trend of a | matters, not forgetting, of course, that I am 


which is a complicated mass of steel, all tending 


yast mass of ocean and its rate per hour, as in 


to draw the compass needle from its allegiance | the case of the Gulf Stream or Agulhas Current, 
to the magnetic pole of the earth, warring in- in the great majority of cases the incidence of 
fluences which must needs be counteracted by | ocean currents is as profound a mystery, as 
all sorts of devices that hedge round the instru- | great a surprise to the seafarer, as it is to the 


| 


ment by an invisible wall of conflicting currents | 
of magnetism. And as if this were not enough, | 
there are now huge dynamos to be reckoned 
with, producing electric currents for all sorts 
of purposes on board. In the midst of these | 
mystic currents the poor little compass needle, 
upon which the mariner depends for his guide 
across the trackless deep, hangs suspended like 
one shrinking saint surrounded by legions of | 
devils. 
Of course the fidelity of the compass is never | 
taken for granted. At every opportunity its 
polarity is tested by those never-failing guides, | 


the heavenly bodies, but clouds and fogs will 


often prevent such precautions being taken, 
loading the mariner with an immense extra | 
burden of anxiety. Still, these are among the 
every-day difficulties of navigation, although | 
little thought of by landsmen. 


The Compass May Fail. 


Tw HAT cannot be guarded against, be- 
cause no human foresight can predict 
its coming, is an electric storm, when | 
the whole surrounding atmospheric sea is in | 
furious turmoil of magnetic waves, invisible, 
but full of tremendous potential energy. At} 
such a time as this a ship’s compasses may all | 
become temporarily demagnetized ; at any rate, 
for a time, long or short, according to the 





veriest tyro among landsmen. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of a fine, 
full-powered steamship bound, let us say, to 
Britain from the south. She must go at high 
speed in order to keep contract time. In order 
to do this she must be navigated with the most 
meticulous care, but certain headlands with 
lights must be sighted in order to verify positions 
or because they are in the direct line of the route. 

Now to take one of the simplest instances: 
Let us suppose that for a couple of days before 
that ship reaches the latitude of Ushant a tre- 
mendous westerly gale has been blowing. Her 
master can know nothing about this—for he has 
been at sea far south. But the drag of the gale 
over the ocean surface has set up a new and 
temporary current, which sweeps his ship, no 
matter what her power may be, bodily landward, 
and if the weather be thick and dark, a terrible 
disaster may ensue for which he is in nowise 
to blame, since the normal current against 
which he has provided was in another direction 
altogether. 

I have given that particular coast because of 
its abominable character, and should like to 
quote a particular instance. A dear friend of 
mine, captain of a big steamship in the Eastern 
trade, found himself on three successive voyages, 
when outward bound from England to the 
Mediterranean, too close to the Burlings to 
please him. So on the fourth voyage he 


dealing with obscure sea perils. 
The Derelict and Other Dangers. 
Hi ERE I am confronted with a difficulty. 
The perils that are in my mind are very 
real, but, after all, they affect the pas- 


senger scarcely at all, except the humble indi- 
vidual who must needs travel by the cheapest 
vessel that will carry him. 

I was about to speak of the derelict, lying 
low in the darkling ocean, invisible but deadly ; 
of the combinations of chemicals in certain 
fabrics which make for spontaneous Combustion 
in the holds; of corrosive galvanic currents set 
up by the wash of salt water past steel hulls 
and propellers of phosphor bronze, or other com- 
binations of copper or zinc, leading to the break- 
ing of the latter or the rapid wearing away of 
the former and the consequent foundering of the 
ship. 

But as the speed of ships has increased, the 
comfort of passengers has become the prime 
consideration, so that the safety of the ship, 
and consequently the safety of those on board, 
has ever been kept in the forefront, until to-day 
it is safe to say that such terrible calamities as 
those of the City of Boston, the London and 
the Drummond Castle are almost impossible for 
such first-class passenger-ships as have been 
built during the last decade. 

First of all, in the case of collision, either 
with another ship derelict or iceberg—the mul- 
tiplicity of water -tight compartments, with 
doors closable by the officer in charge on the 
bridge, and only in that small degree dependent 
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upon the personal factor for their efficiency, 
certainly makes for the naval architects’ goal, 
unsinkability, and if anything more were needed | 
in that direction we have the wonderful system 
of double bottoms, or of one ship within the | 
other, so to speak. 
With regard to the speed of the ship, the engi- 
neer can now speak with a far greater degree of 
accuracy than the log allows, by noting the num- 
ber of revolutions made by his propellers ; as to 
the depth of water beneath her keel within the 
hundred-fathom limit, the late Lord Kelvin has 
made the ascertaining of that most important 
factor under any conditions of weather or speed 
mere child’s play. Wireless telegraphy, with its | 
amazing facility of communication between ship | 
and ship or ship and shore over vast distances, 
is familiar to most of us through the pages of 
the magazines, and now we have the submarine 
sound signals, which will in the blackest night 
convey to the bridge of a groping steamship 
exact information of her whereabouts from a 
moored light-vessel. I should not be in the 
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least surprised to see before long an invention, 
not more wonderful than the last mentioned, 
which should automatically record on an indi- 
cator in the chart-room the exact depth of 
the water beneath the ship throughout her 
journey. 

Take the most terrible of all dangers at sea, 
fire. Science has stepped in here, and now 
most of our fine passenger-ships carry an appa- 
ratus which upon the outbreak of fire anywhere 
about the ship’s holds fills that hold with a 
chemical vapor in which no flame can live. 
This system has also the prime commercial 
qualification of not injuring cargo. 

I would say to those who are able to cross 
the ocean under all the protection afforded by 
these costly means to remember that for the 
average seafarer such protection does not exist, 
that his profession is as hazardous as ever it 
was, and that when all has been said, the human 
element must always be taken into considera- 
tion, especially when discussing what I have 
ventured to call the obscure perils of the sea. 
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. Ss)": Of course you'll stay!’ de- 
clared Grandfather Bell to Mr. and 

Mrs. Harrison Townsend. ‘‘It’ll do 
you good after all your junketing, and we’ll be 
mightily pleased to have you.”’ 

It had not taken much persuasion. There 
certainly was a charm pervading the old farm- 
house, and the thought of resting quietly there 
for a few days appealed to Mrs. Townsend. 
Her husband was delighted at the plan, for 
several months of European travel had wearied 
him, and everything simple and homelike at- 
tracted him now more than ever. It had been 
his restlessness which had brought his party 
home a month before the date originally set for 
their return. 

If there had been a goodly number of pack- 
ages upon the Christmas tree on Christmas eve, 
there were more than double that number by 
the evening of Christmas day. Not only had 
Murray and Peter made an excursion to town, 
but Mrs. Townsend, mindful of many intended 
gifts stored away in her trunks, had sent Olive 
in with the others to get them. 

When the Christmas dinner was over, Rufus 
proposed that the clan go out for an hour’s 
skating on a pond not far away. ‘‘We can 
enjoy that tree a lot better if we have some 
good brisk exercise beforehand,’’ he asserted. 

‘*T don’t skate,’’ said Olive, looking as if she 
wished she did. 

‘*Come along with us just the same,’’ urged 
Ross, ‘‘and we’ll take turns, not exactly ‘sitting 
out? with you, but walking up and down the 
shore. Or—we’ll teach you.”’ 

Olive declined to be taught, but agreed to 
accompany the others. Promenading along 
the bank, fur-wrapped, her dark beauty made 
brilliant by the frosty air which nipped her 
cheeks, she was a figure to compel attention. 
She had never seemed more companionable 
than now, and both Ross and Rufus enjoyed 
the period allotted to them for bearing her com- 
pany. Murray wondered what had happened 
during the months of her absence to make her 
so much more appreciative of her family’s 
society than she had been wont to be. 

When Peter, in his turn, came to offer him- 
self as partner in her exile from the gaieties 
going on upon the ice, she greeted him with a 
smile so radiant that he looked at her in wonder. 
The old friendship between the two, begun in 
the earlier days of their acquaintance, and 
carried on through several years, while they 
grew from boy and girl to man and woman, 
had waned and nearly died of neglect on both 
sides during the past two years. Each had 
become absorbed in pursuits so different that 
they had little in common, and Olive, especially, 
had seemed to outgrow the traits of frankness 
and friendliness which had made Peter like her 
in spite of many obvious faults. Before she 
went away, he had come to think of her as 
hopelessly spoiled and artificial. But now— 
had something changed her point of view? 

‘“‘A few years ago,’’ said Olive, as the two 
paced up and down, ‘‘I was in a hurry to be 
grown up. When I look at Jane and Shirley 
and Nancy, after having been away from them 
for six months, I realize that their genius for 
remaining girls is going to be an advantage. 
What a trio they are! Shouldn’t you say they 
were all three about sixteen ?’’ 

The three had just joined hands and skated 
away from Murray, Ross and Rufus, who had 
promptly started in pursuit. All three wore 
skirts of ankle length, short jackets and close 
little caps, and none had considered furs a 
necessary article of apparel for lively exercise. 
A blue silk scarf about Jane’s throat and a 
scarlet one floating to the breeze from Shirley’s 
furnished notes of color to the agile, dark-clad 
figures, and three healthy, winsome faces looked 
up at the two on the bank with a gay greeting. 

‘They certainly do,’’ agreed Peter. ‘‘I don’t 
think Jane will ever grow old. Nan is an 
infant, and will be for ten years yet, as far as 











settling down to consider herself too old for 
pranks like that, and I’m glad of it. As for 
your sister Shirley —’’ 





‘*Tell me what you think of Shirley. The 
child is a continual puzzle to me; I 
can’t make her out. This idea of 
working steadily at earning a salary 
in the office seems to be a fixed one, 
though I supposed it was only a 
freak. Does she look as contented as 
this all the time, or is it only the 
relaxation of the holiday ?’’ 

**‘T should say it was a permanent 
condition of mind. She’s more inter- 
ested to-day in her work than when 
she began, and is growing surpri- 
singly expert. Murray told me yester- 
day she wants to tackle the foreign 
correspondence—French, you know. 
That means a lot of extra labor.’’ 

Peter spoke as if he felt a personal 
pride in Shirley’s achievements, an 
attitude which Shirley’s sister was 
quick to note. 

“*T felt out of patience with you 
when she began, for I thought her 
zeal for making a working girl of 
herself might be of your inspiring,’’ 
said Olive, with a quick look at him. 

“Not a bit of it. I never heard of 
it till she had been a week at her 
first studies. How should I have 
dared suggest such a course ?”’ 

“You and she seem to be great 
friends.’’ 

‘Do we? It is an honor I appre- 
ciate very much,’’ answered Peter, 
with a little touch of courtliness in 
his manner such as had often sur- 
prised her in the early days of their 
acquaintance, and which struck her 
now as decidedly interesting in a 
young man who spent his days in a 
factory, even if he was many degrees 
higher in position in that factory 
than when she had first known him. 
What his position was at present she 
did not guess, nor did she know that Murray 
had begun to look at him as a man to be desired 
in his own business, a man whose brain was 
undoubtedly to make him an important factor 
wherever he might be. 

What she did recognize was that she had met 
few men anywhere who had the power to com- 
mand her interest as Peter had always done, 
and seemed now more capable of doing than 
ever before. As for his looks—she owned to 
herself that she had never before realized quite 
how fine and resolute and altogether manly 
was his whole personality. 

‘Speaking of contentment,’’ said Peter, 
breaking the little silence which had followed 
upon his last words, ‘‘don’t you think it follows 
rather naturally upon feeling that you are ac- 
complishing something worth the doing? It 
doesn’t make so much difference what it is; 
the point is, that you’re doing it. If it costs 
effort, so much the better.’’ 

“It depends on what you think is worth the 
doing,’’ said Olive. ‘*‘You and I would be apt 
to differ on that—as Shirley and I do.’’ 

**Not much question of that,’’ admitted Peter, 
smiling. He gave her one of his clear-sighted | 
glances, under which she shrank a little. It 
made her say, rather defiantly : 

“‘Of course you think, as you always did, 
that I’m the most useless creature living, and 
that my ideals are about as insignificant as the 
amount of actual work I do.’’ | 

Their eyes met, hers black and sparkling, | 
his gray and steady and cool. 

“If you won’t mind my saying so, I think | 
you’re capable of things so well worth while 
that your life might be a wonderful thing to 
you. You could, if you cared to, do what you 
pleased with almost anybody. You have the | 
art, the magnetism—whatever it may be—of | 





the born leader. ‘The only trouble is—you don’t 
much mind, do you?—which way you lead.’’ 

This from Peter Bell! Olive was left speech- 
less for a minute. Yet it was impossible to 
resent his frank putting of the case, for it con- 
veyed something which gave her a distinct 
pleasure, even a thrill. 

‘‘Tl’m not sure whether I ought to be angry 
with you or not,’’ she said. 

‘*Please don’t be.’’ 

‘‘When did you take up the profession of 
preacher ?”” 

‘‘To the queen? But you’re at liberty to 
order my head off at any minute, you know. 
Or to preach back—which would be worse.”’ 

They were both laughing when the others 
came up with the announcement that it was 
time to go back to the house. But Peter’s keen 
speech sank in; Olive did not forget it soon. 
And, somehow, she was more than ever sure 
that Peter himself was well worth cultivating. 

“I never was so excited over a Christmas 
tree as over this one,’’ confided Nancy to 
Shirley, as the two dressed for the evening. 
The Christmas dinner had taken place, after 
the country fashion, in the middle of the after- 
noon. It was now six o’clock, and the evening 
was before them. No supper was in order, 
after the tremendous banquet at three o’ clock ; 
but Jane had provided salad and sandwiches, 
gay-colored ices and bonbons, cakes and a great 
bow] of fruit punch, all of which waited in a 
cool spot ready for the serving by the young 
people themselves. The cook and Norah had 
been sent in to town, for a celebration of their 
own with their friends. 

“Oh, oh! What a pretty frock!’ cried 
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THE TWO CONFRONTED EACH OTHER. 


Nancy, as her friend shook out a soft silken 
fabric of pale gray, lighted up here and there 
with small sprigs of scarlet flowers, with belt 
and long streamers of scarlet velvet to match. 

**Do you like it? It’s my one French gown, 
and an inexpensive one, too, but it looks festive, 
and I thought I’d christen it to-night. Will 
you wear the one I have for you? I meant to 
put it on the tree, but it occurred to me you 
might like to wear it and keep me company,”’ 
and Shirley pulled a long box from under the 
valance of the high ‘‘four-poster’’ bed. 

‘*You are the dearest thing that ever lived!’ 
cried Nancy, going down on her knees before 
the box, and lifting out the frock of pale blue 
veiling, with its trimmings of flowered ribbon. 

It was a very happy pair of maids who 
descended the staircase together. They were 
happy, however, in two quite different ways. 
Nancy’s cup was overflowing in the delight of 
her pretty finery; but it was a joy of another 
sort which made Shirley’s heart beat high. 
Under the folds of gray with the scarlet flowers 
a small envelope lay hidden, over the contents 
of which the girl had spent an anxious hour. 

There has not been room to tell of it in this 
brief chronicle, but for the last month Shirley 
had been having consultations with Murray 
over an important subject—the matter of an 
investment she wished to make. She owned 
not a small amount of property, in stocks and 
bonds, an inheritance from her grandfather, the 
management of which had been put into her 


| hands by her father as a matter of education. | 


Within a few weeks a chance for profitable 
investment of a portion of this holding had 
appealed to her, and after a spirited argument 
with her brother, she had received his sanction 
in the course she was eager to adopt. 

The legal part of the transaction had been 








completed two days before Christmas, and since 


| then Shirley had been greatly occupied in spare 


moments with the composition of something 
which might seem to have small connection 
with so prosaic a subject as the transfer of cer- 
tain legal documents from one pair of hands to 
another. She was not yet satisfied with the 
result of her endeavors, being no poet, but the 
best burlesque production of which she had 
been capable had been carefully copied on her 
typewriter, and was now reposing where its 
presence considerably quickened the heart-beats 
under the scarlet flowers. 

Shirley slipped round behind the tree, and 
extracting the envelope. from its agitating posi- 
tion, quickly, although with fingers which 
mixed themselves up a little, tied it in an 
obscure place beneath a bough, where a gay 
golden ball nearly hid it from view. 

‘‘Come out! Come out!’? commanded Rufus, 
as, arriving upon the scene, he spied her. 
** Absolutely not a feather’s weight more allowed 
on that tree. I caught sight of my name on 
that package six feet long under there, and I’ ve 
been delirious with suspense ever since.’’ 

‘*As soon as Santa Claus arrives,’’ promised 
Jane, who had agreed with Shirley that no 
accompaniment of the traditional Christmas 
should be lacking, although there were no small 
children present to be edified by the sight of the 
patron saint. Older people, as she well knew, 
frequently enjoy a return to childish means of 
entertainment, and when Santa Claus, in full 
rig, walked into the room, she was not surprised 
to see the looks of greatest pleasure upon the 
faces of Grandfather and Grandmother Bell. 





Peter made a capital Santa Claus, treating 
them all as children, and making 
speeches as he presented the gifts. 
These were many and varied, from 
the mittens knit by Grandmother 
Bell’s skilful fingers, to the silken 
searfs and fans and foreign photo- 
graphs which were the contributions 
of the travelled Townsends. 

“‘Skees !’’ cried Rufus, going into 
contortions of ecstasy over Murray’s 
present. ‘‘Won’t I get out to-morrow 
night on that hill back of the pond !’’ 

‘‘Such beautiful lace I never saw,’’ 
said Mrs. Joseph Bell to Mrs. Town- 
send, her fingers caressing the exqui- 
site tracery of the pattern lying in 
her lap, which had come to her 
‘‘with the love of Eleanor Forrest 
Townsend.’’ 

“IT thought it looked like you,’’ 
returned Mrs. Townsend, who was 
looking very much pleased herself 
over a handkerchief wrought by 
Nancy’s cleverart. The others were 
busy over their gifts; it was a 
pandemonium of exclamations and 
congratulations, expressions of grati- 
tude and observations of wonder and 
delight. Shirley, her lap full of par- 
cels, tissue-paper, ribbons, and cards 
of presentation, talking and exclaim- 
ing with the rest, was yet keeping 
her eye on Santa Claus, as he stripped 
the tree. She was watching for the 
moment when he should find that 
envelope. When it came, she meant 
to be out of the room and away. 

Meanwhile Santa Claus dropped a 
fresh package into her lap. She 
recognized the saint’s own handwri- 
ting on the wrapper—a bolder, firmer 
hand than one would have expected 
from a gentleman with so long and 
| snowy a beard. She opened it with strong antici- 
pation, and found within a set of note-books of 
special style and quality, evidently made to 
order, for the binding was of a beautiful texture 
of leather, and the paper within of the best 
known to trade—the thin India, used only for fine 
work. Her name, delicately stenciled on the cov- 
ers, completed a gift which appealed to the girl 
with a sense of the thought and care put into 
its make-up. She looked up, to find Santa 
Claus’s eyes watching her from behind the 
tree, his lips smiling beneath the white beard, 
for her surprise and pleasure were plainly to 
be read upon her face. She nodded at him, 
coloring rosily—a picture, in her gray and 
searlet frock, as she sat upon the floor sur- 
rounded by her gifts, the sight of which was 
quite sufficient to reward any giver. 

Almost everything was off the tree. ‘‘Hello, 
here’s something I nearly missed!’ murmured 
Santa Claus, catching sight of the corner of the 
white envelope beneath the golden ball. Shirley 
looked up quickly, saw him struggling with 
the red ribbon which tied the envelope in place, 
and rose to her feet, letting a lapful of miscel- 
laneous articles slide to the floor. 

Everybody was busy, and only Mrs. Bell 
noticed, and said, gently, ‘‘Look out, dear, 
you’re dropping things.’’ But Shirley was 
| gone, through the crowd of people and packages, 
| to the door, and had closed it softly behind her. 
Peter had already had a gift from Shirley, a 
| little thing. She was not the girl to present 
any man with a keepsake more valuable than 
the small book of modern verse which had in 
it certain stirring lines that she knew would be 
|a stimulus to him. So when he saw his own 
|name in typewriting upon the envelope, he 
| opened it without much consideration, thinking 
| it a joke of Ross’s or Rufus’s. But a second 
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envelope was fitted inside the first, and it was 
labeled, ‘‘Please don’t read this in public.’’ 

His curiosity was awakened now, and slip- 
ping the communication into his pocket, he 
summarily finished his duties by distributing 
the few remaining parcels without comment, 
and then walked away out of the room. It had 
occurred to him that that note-paper was of a 
sort that he had seen once or twice before, 
when Shirley had had occasion to send him a 
note of invitation. 

Outside in the hall, dimly lighted by an oil 
side-lamp screwed to the wall, Peter opened 
his inner envelope. Still in typewritten char- 
acters was a set of rimes, cast in a popular 
fashion used by makers of humorous doggerel. 
His eye ran over them hurriedly, with a low 
ejaculation of astonishment and incredulity at 
the end; then he read them again more intently, 
looking as if he could not believe the evidence 
of his eyes. They ran thus: 

A farm owned by people named Bell 
Was a place where a Thorn would fain dwell. 
So he bought up a mortgage, 
Intending to war wage 
On the property-owners named Bell. 
Now one of the Bells, surnamed Peter, 
Thought life would be fuller and sweeter 
If the farm could be shorn 
Of this sharp-pricking Thorn, 
For he feared a foreclosure, did Peter. 


A designing young-person called Townsend 
Was seeking investment (cast down), and 
She purchased the mortgage. 
She never will war wage, 
She’ll never foreclose, will S. Townsend. 

Peter understood Shirley’s sudden disappear- 
ance now. He made a quick trip through the 
lower part of the house, paper in hand. She 
was not in the sitting-room, or the dining-room, 
or the kitchen—at least he thought she was 
not, although he even looked into the wood-shed. 

As he was returning through the kitchen, an 
expression of determination on his face not 
wholly obscured by his patriarchal beard, a 
slight movement of a pantry door caught his 
eye. He seized the door-knob. It would not 
turn for a moment ; then it slipped slowly round, 
for his fingers were stronger than hers. 

The two confronted each other—the white- 
bearded gentleman, with the figure of an athlete 
and the eyes of an excited youth, and the slim 
girl in the gray silk, with cheeks like her 
scarlet ribbons. 

‘What does this mean?’’? demanded Santa 
Claus, and drew the runaway out from the 
closet by her resisting hand. 

“*Just what it says, I should think,’’ an- 
swered Shirley, bravely, although trembling. 
Had she offended him? That had been the 
one burden of her anxiety through the whole 
transaction. ‘‘It doesn’t say it very clearly, 
but she never tried writing limericks before. 
They’re not so easy as you might think.’’ 

“She! Who?’’ 

“‘S. Townsend.’’ 

‘“*Do you mean to say you’ve really bought 
that mortgage ?’”’ 

‘‘Murray did the business. 
Thorn.’’ 

‘*But you own the mortgage ?’’ 

**Ves.”’ 

‘He wouldn’t sell for the face of it?’’ 

“Tm not familiar with business terms,’’ 
urged Shirley. 

‘How much more did you pay ?’’ 

‘Not more than it was worth.’’ 

‘Please tell me how much more you paid.’’ 

“T think that’s my affair,’’ said Shirley, 
with her head up. But her eyes were down. 

There was a silence. Peter put up his hand 
to his mouth with intent to cover a sudden 
urgent and unwonted necessity to bite his lips. 
He encountered the beard, tore it off, and cast 
the wig beside it upon the floor. A young 
man with a face of mingled light and shadow 
emerged from the disguise of the elderly one. 

“If I didn’t know that, with this farm as 
security, you’d made a good investment, I 
couldn’t stand this,’’ he said, in a low tone. 
**But I know that making a good investment 
was the last thing you cared about. You 
wanted to stand by in a time of need—and 
you’ ve done it.’’ 


I didn’t see Mr. 


‘You mustn’t think,’’ said Shirley, looking | 
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his Santa Claus costume and put himself in 


| him—very odd. 


He felt like a steam-engine 
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twang. The end flew out writhing into the 


order again, he also came back to the living- | off the track, obliged to convey to the beholders, | blur of the propeller, which received it with a 
room. His face had been put in order as well | by its steadiness of gait, the impression that it | horrid crunching. 


as his dress, and nobody noticed anything odd 
about him. But there was something odd about 







aa LD” Silas Cot- 
F Cotton, had 
launched a self-feeding 
manger upon an appre- 
ciative rural market, 
and unlike most of his kind, he had profited by 
his patent. Silas II, the present owner of the 
farm, had shown the same inventive faculties. 
He had added to the income left him by his 
father by means of a successful vegetable grater 
and a remarkable churn. But he lived in too 
stirring an age to confine his energies to such 
homely products. Electricity and gasoline were 
bound to fascinate a mind like Cotton’s, and 
after the churn his experiments kept pace with 
the times, until his latest toy, an air-ship, occu- 
pied his undivided attention. 

It would be unfair, however, to class it as a 
toy. Within limits it was a practical machine, 
but its flight so far had been short. It remained 
to put it to the test at an altitude where it would 
meet with varying atmospheric conditions. 

The morning for the trial came, but at the 
last moment one of the metal-edged blades of 
the propeller was found to be loose in the collar. 
It was repaired, but Mr. Cotton was not satis- 
fied with the job. He believed a longer and 
thicker bolt necessary ; but his son, young Noah, 
was anxious to make the trial trip, and as he 
was to conduct it, Silas finally gave in. 

The Comet, as they had christened the air- 
ship, sat in a wheeled cradle which could be 
shifted about the long, narrow work-pen to suit 
the convenience of the experimenters. That 
day a fresh sea-breeze was 
blowing, and when every detail 
had been carefully inspected, 
the Cottons trundled the cradle 
to the eastern end of the yard, 
pointing the ‘‘ship’’ down wind. 

Noah, thin and wiry, with 
his father’s aggressive nose in 
miniature, mounted the little 
steps and bestrode the narrow 
framework that hung horizon- 
tally below the delicately float- 
ing bag. There was no saddle 
or ‘‘car’’ proper. He sat on the 
jointure of the long, ladder-like 
frame, which spread between 
his legs like an inverted V. Before him on a 
platform was the little engine, from which the 
light shaft ran on its bearings to the propeller 
at the bow. 

Noah swung the small crank and the engine 
began to sputter—phit! phit! phut! phurr-rr! 
As the explosions grew more regular and rapid, 
the vicious chatter smoothed to a mellow drone, 
and the propeller-blades whirled in an unbroken 
smoke - colored disk. Noah worked himself 
backward along the framework, that his weight 
might tilt the nose of the ship upward when 
she started. 

‘*Let her go!’’ he said. 

‘‘Not more than an hour out!’’ said his 
father. ‘‘Remember! I shall expect you back 
in about a couple of hours.’’ 

‘*All right—if the motor behaves,’’ replied 
Noah. ‘‘Lethergonow. She’s running well.’’ 

Silas drew down the lever controlling the 
various clutches that held the Comet in her 
cradle. Immediately she rose like a duck from 
water, on a long ascending line that barely 
cleared the fence and the maples beyond. But 
as Noah upset one of the swinging ballast bags 
of sand, so delicately had her lifting power 
been calculated that she responded instantly 
in a curvette that put her out of the reach of 
obstructions. Up she went perilously on end; 
but Noah, crawling inch by inch up the frame, 
gradually depressed her bow until, two hundred 
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up eagerly, ‘‘that you’re under the least obliga- | and fifty feet above the racing fields, she pierced 


tion to me. 


is more than security. It’s merely a matter of 


It’s just as you say—the farm itself | the air on an even keel. 


The cold white spire round which the loose 


business. You know, I’m learning to manage | farms of Duntown lay swam by on the north. 


my little affairs. Father thought it would be 
good for me. And a change of investment like 
this is great fun.’’ 

Peter looked at her steadily. ‘‘Oh, no, we’re 
not under the least obligation to you!’’ he 
answered. ‘‘It’s very easy to find people to 
take a mortgage at terms that will induce a 
man to sell it who’s looking for a chance to fore- 
elose—that’s why I haven’t done any worrying 
about the matter! Shirley—you’ re’’—he seized 
her hand—‘‘you’re —’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ said Shirley, turning her 
head away with a sudden access of shyness. 
There was no knowing what terms Peter might 
be going to use when his voice dropped to that 
vibrating note. 

Shirley pulled her hand away and ran— 
somewhere—any where—she did not just know 
where. She had to come back to the living- 
room in the end, but when she did it was not 
to look at Peter. 





| 


Noah pulled at the tiller-ropes, and the huge 
rudder—two intersecting planes of canvas stiff- 
ened with bamboo—swung the obedient ship 
parallel with the state road. He was now 
riding directly with the wind, and like a ‘‘run- 
ning’’ vessel the Comet alternately dipped and 
rose, but in much longer and smoother swoops. 

Between Duntown and Moorland on the west 
stretched ten miles of barren little hills, breaking 
at their crests into naked sand, the intervening 
vales studded with thick-limbed, dwarf trees. 
The state road seemed to run through this 
country with an air of resignation. There were 


never many travellers upon it, and that after- | 


noon but a single vehicle was to be seen, a bright 
blue fish-cart bound for the Moorland market. 
Somehow its driver happened to see the Comet, 
and with a jerk he pulled the horse to a stand- 
still and stood up, presenting the white disk of 
his face to the sky. 

Noah laughed and waved his hand, and as 
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| was still on! 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 





| nis horn and blew a 
| broken bellow, express- 
| ive of his excitement. 

This was the only 
man whom Noah saw 
that day, although it 
turned out that nearly every farmer of the 
countryside had seen him. 

The fish-cart had hardly dwindled away when 
a note so thin that it would have been unde- 
tected by the inexperienced ear threaded the 
rhythm of the motor. Noah listened with a 
frown. With delicate fingers he overran this and 
that part, but the small foreign voice sang with 
mischievous obstinacy, and swelled in volume 
‘until it led, as it were, the refrain of the 
jengine. Then with a series of hoarse chucks 
| it ceased abruptly, and the shaft lay dead in its 

bearings. 

| On the ground it would have been compara- 
tively easy to overhaul the motor; but Noah 
was averse to alighting in this waste between 
Duntown and Moorland, where it would be 
impossible to secure the aid he might need. 
So he tinkered away as best he could, some- 
times rewarded by a brief spinning of the pro- 
peller that roused his hopes in vain. 

With her engine dead, the Comet was at the 
merey of the wind. At first this drove her on 
toward Moorland, in the course previously 
selected ; but presently, due either to a change 
in the wind or a cross-current, she began to 
drift north. The long shuttle-shaped bag had 








not the steadiness of the ordinary spherical 
balloon, and its quick rolling and unexpected 
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| plunges tried Noah’s nerves and increased the 
| difficulty of his work. 

Hoping to reach a calmer stratum of air, 
Noah upended two of his ballast bags, and as 
the sand fell, the Comet pierced the low- 
hanging clouds like a cannon-ball. For a 
moment Noah was frightened; but the rise of 
the ship ceased almost as abruptly as it had 
begun, and she hung some eighty feet above 
the white mass of cumuli, casting a distorted 
and gigantic shadow upon it. 

The earth had vanished. It seemed that if 
he fell, the cloud must catch him as in a 


steadying effect upon Noah. He went at the 
engine with determination, tested the sparking 
plug and the flow of gasoline, put oil wherever 
there was friction, and at last had it chattering 
cheerily at its highest speed. 

Now that the Comet was under control again, 
he hitched forward, and the air-ship dived 
down on a gentle slant, piercing the fluff of 
vapor until the dunes spread their diminished 
map below her. It was appalling to see how 





quickly backward to arrest the dive. 

Probably he did so too quickly. The great 
bag of the Comet, halted suddenly in its course, 
oscillated violently and buckled so sharply that 
one of the thin wire guys leading from the for- 





As for Peter himself, when he had got rid of | the Comet shot by, the fisherman snatched up | ward collar to the framework snapped with a 


THE TREES SEEMED 


blanket, and the absence of wind had also its | 


diminished they were, and Noah swung himself | 


| Before Noah could stop the engine it came 
| to a jarring stand, and one of the light propeller- 
| blades snapped short off and flew upward 
against the blunt snout of the Comet. The 
distended silk, almost as brittle as glass from 
the tremendous interior pressure, cracked open 
in a wide-lipped slit, through which the ship 
began instantly to belch her hydrogen. 

Rigid with horror, Noah saw the slit widen, 
until the whole snout, torn away by the rush 
| of the imprisoned hydrogen, hung downward 
| like a huge clown’s hat. The long belly of 
| the bag began to work as if it were breath- 





|ing, and at the rupture the silk fluttered 
loosely. 
The Comet was spilling her gas fast. Gently 


| her tail sank and her wounded nose pointed 
|up and up until she stood nearly on end, still 
sinking. 

With arms and legs wrapped convulsively 
about the framework, Noah had a bitter moment 
of terror. The Comet was more than half a 
mile above the dunes. In a few minutes she 
would begin to fall in earnest, and as the gas 
rushed from her, her speed would increase, 
until long before the point of safety could be 
reached she would be shooting downward, a 
streaming wreck, with tremendous velocity. 
Why should he cling to her! He might as well 
let go his hold, and save himself, perhaps, the 
torture of anticipation. 

But under this cowed spirit there seemed to 
| be a second personality, a subconscious self, 
| active, keen, darting upon the problem from 
every side, seeing possible remedies and reject- 
a 4 ; 
| ing them in a flash and spurring after others. 
This was his inheritance, perfected by long 
| training, and his fear was dull and slow in 
| comparison. 

While his eyes saw the earth leaping up to 
meet him, he had an even more vivid picture 
|of the broken bag and its worm-like pulsations 
as it expelled the gas, and a portion of his mind 
began to calculate the probable number of 
minutes that would elapse before the 
ship lost all buoyancy and the plummet 
rush began. 

He perceived at once that the down- 
ward motion would drive in the tail, 
the gas being no longer confined, and 
accelerate its natural volatile propensi- 
ties enormously. If the balloon were 
reversed, however, the strong pressure 
of the air would drive back most of 
the lighter hydrogen. 

Noah saw it in a flash. It was his 
only chance, and his courage rose to it, 
superior to the weakness of his shaking 
nerves. 

Not so much time had been lost as 
his fears measured. The Comet was 
buoyant still, but hanging at a horrible 
slant, and Noah closed his eyes as he 
began to crawl upward. He wormed 
his way over the little engine and along 
the narrow spine, his feet seeking the 
lateral braces. Fortunately there was 
a lull in the wind, for the throes of 
the Comet as she felt her ballast shifted 
were violent. She lurched drunkenly, 
swung east, then spun back again, but 
her snout was descending. ° 

When she came down to an even 
keel, Noah managed to swing himself 
about. It was none too quickly done. 
As his feet struck against the propeller, 
the tail of the Comet soared upward, 
and puffing out her yellow cheeks, she 
dived head first. 

What was her rate of speed? Was 
the gas still escaping to a dangerous 
extent? It seemed to Noah that he 
was almost stationary, but he knew 
this to be a common illusion in bal- 
looning. Still there was only a gentle 
movement of the air about him, and 
|the varnished silk so close to his face was 

plump and rigid. 

He looked down. The ground was startlingly 
near. He could see plainly the bright combs 
of sand on the little hills and the dark troughs ; 

| could even distinguish in that one quick look 
some of the dwarf trees. And sick and dizzy 
as it made him, it brought some comfort, for it 
|showed him that the Comet was spinning 
| slowly, like a dying top, and this meant that 
she was not falling very rapidly. 

He began to measure off the seconds, not 
knowing why. One—two—three—and on, until 
his mind revolted suddenly, and became a 
blank. He could not remember where he had 
stopped. He wanted to look down, but his 
neck seemed as stiff as iron. With a great 
effort he bent his head downward and uttered 
a sharp cry. 

Just beneath him lay the black-green mat 
of one of the little groves. Gaunt gray herons 
were rising with hoarse croakings. Then the 
trees seemed to shoot up toward him, and the 
wounded Comet crumpled on their springy, 

interwoven tops. 
| Hundreds of muscular little limbs struck 
|him, bruising his flesh as they opposed his 
| progress. The gnarled little trees upheld him 
as on a bed of steel wire, and although shaken 
and torn, he escaped without a broken bone. 

But the Comet was a mournful wreck. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PIER AT JAMESTOWN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. | 
Fu this month it was reported that the flag 
of the frigate Chesapeake was to be sold 
by auction in England, and it was suggested 
that the flag be bought and returned to America. 
At this writing the evidence shows that this 
was really the flag under which Lawrence 
uttered the famous words, ‘‘Don’t give up the 
ship!’ _ 
: mid-ocean, during heavy weather, a liner 
recently slowed down for an hour while the 
ship surgeon and another physician operated on 
one of the coal-passers for appendicitis. The 
operation was successful. The incident is pleas- | 
ant to think about—a great ship lying as steady | 
as possible in pitching seas while a skilful, | 
cool-headed surgeon makes his sure strokes. 





Cc Cleveland’s interesting discussion of | 
the duty of the country toward its ex- | 
Presidents, which appeared in The Companion 
on January 2d, is emphasized by the recent | 
death in Washington, in a charitable home for | 
old ladies, of Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, a/| 
daughter of President Tyler. Something is | 
wrong with our system when such a condition 
is possible. 


ersons in New York who intended to marry | 

were able, until January ist, to take the | 
important step without first securing a license 
from the civil authorities. In all other states, 
save South Carolina and New Jersey, citizens 


for an instant start, and safe from storms. The | 
pier will therefore be retained by the govern- 
ment as a coal depot, in part payment for the 
money advanced to the exposition company 
from the national Treasury. | 
C— duties and customs are so much larger 
than any individual that to complicate 
them with personalities is ill-bred and irrev- | 
erent. It has been the custom at public dinners | 
to drink to the health of the President of the 


got to port, or proved far inferior to the adver- 
tisements after getting to port? 

It may, of course, be necessary for a special 
grievance committee to present the matter; but 
the Spanish people are so courteous and so 
generous that they will hardly need so pointed 
a hint. A simple description of such of their 
former vessels as fell into our hands, with a 
brief history of them, quietly forwarded, should 
be sufficient to bring us half the new Spanish 
navy as a present. 
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BITTER - SWEET. 
Man has little honeyed pleasure 
Unmixed in his manhood’s measure. 
s James Herbert Morse. 
* & 
“THE PAINFUL TRUTH. 
\ charming anonymous bachelor, writing of 





woman, says, ‘‘A man of intellectual 
tastes is unduly disposed, as a rule, to| 





age of which does not seem to be satisfactorily 
settled even now. The skull was found in a 
mining-shaft one hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface, near Angel, California, in 1866. 
A Yale geologist declared that it belonged to 
the Pliocene period, a time so long ago that 
it is surprising that the skull had survived at 
all. It is now in the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard. 

The contemporary, unscientifie view of the 
subject was put in rime by Bret Harte, who 
addressed a burlesque appeal to the skull to 
speak and tell the secrets of the Ichthyosaurus, 
the Pterodactyl and the Lycopodiace, only to 
have the bony jaws open with the remark: 

“Which my name is Bowers, and my crust was 

busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County ; 
But I’d take it kindly if you’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri!” 

The antiquity of the Calaveras skull has 
lately been attacked anew by one of the curators 
of the National Bureau of Ethnology in Wash- 


United States. At a recent dinner of a society | yajue frankness, and this quality is not one | ington. Other ethnologists have risen to its 


which had always observed this custom the old | 
toast was omitted, and in its place was substi- 


that women rate very high.’’ | 
If one looks closely into the slight feminine | 


defense. It has even been said by the irreverent 
that the skull is that of a Digger Indian, and 


tuted a toast to the sovereign people of the | aversion to frankness it is seen to rest on the | was put in the mine shaft to mislead antiqua- 


United States. 
to Mr. Roosevelt it was out of place. If it was | 


| intended as a patriotic tribute to the people or friend tells me of it. 


the country it was equally out of place. The 
toast to the President is an old social form, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the person 
who is President. To toast a nation is like| 
trying to pat the sun on the back, or clapping 
one’s hands at the beauty of the ocean. 


* 


GOOD INTENTION. 


Measure thy faults and failures 
By the spirit that would if it could. 
Will Allen Dromgoole. 


* © 
FREE- TRADE DISTRICTS. 


t has lately been proposed that Congress 
authorize the creation of free-trade zones or 


have had to secure a permit. New York, districts in various parts of the country. 
the largest of the states, has been slow in| tnto such districts the advocates of the plan 
adopting this desirable rule for the prevention wouid have raw materials imported free of 


disagreeable one. If I havea stoop, my frankest 
If my French accent is 
bad, my soup too salt, my new wall-paper too 
vivid, or my spring gown unbecoming, I learn 
these facts from the various folk who believe 
in speaking out what they think. 

On the other hand, my complexion or my 
preserves are praised by those gentle souls who 
are not possessed by any lofty sense of duty 
toward social truthfulness, and who whisper 
their commendations apologetically, as if they 
decried their own enthusiasms for being less 
useful than the fault-findings of their critical 
neighbor. 

Women—nice women—have been taught for 
centuries that approval may be mistaken for 
pursuit. So they restrict approval to glance 
and smile. They may speak their free minds in 
that gloomy region where condemnation awaits 
the shrinking victim, but not i: the sunshine, 
even if that does fall on the just and the unjust. 

Until we can separate frankness from pain- 


If this was intended as a rebuke | jgea that a frank statement is bound to be a|rians. At best the antiquarian’s task is diffi- 


cult; but when he has to contend with practical 
jokers it is hard indeed. 


* 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF TOYS. 


mong toys, as among men, longevity depends 
not wholly on individual constitution, but 
partly on circumstance and treatment. 
Toys last longer in some families than in 
others, but in even the most fortunate there 
comes a time when father sighs as he examines 
the wreck of the things he bought at Christmas. 
It is a pleasant charity which collects these 
broken or outgrown toys from the families of 
the well-to-do, and redistributes them among 
the poor; and not the least interesting of the 
observations made by those who do this work 
is the care and skill with which repairs are 
sometimes made by the new owners. 
It is, of course, a truism to speak of the 
enormous multiplication of toys which has taken 


of hasty and ill-considered marriages. 
SS gerie ingenuity with a hairpin, and her 
invincibility when armed with a hatpin, 
are well known. A new implement has now | 
been added to the feminine equipment—a pair 
of rubber shoes. Four persons were entangled 
in the coils of a live wire in New York. No 
one dared to help them until a young girl came | 
along, took off her rubbers, and using them as | 
gloves, handled the wire skilfully and safely. 
When she had tied it round a telegraph-pole, 
‘she walked quietly away, after having refused 
to give her name. 


ery illustration ‘of how difficult it is to 
4 4 get information to those whom it most con- 
cerns is to be found in the report of the post- 
office authorities that many firms continue to 
stamp their foreign letters at the old rate of five 
cents a half-ounce. The rate is five cents for 
the first whole ounce or fraction, and three cents 
more for each ounce or fraction over one ounce. 
The new rate went into effect October 1, 1907, 
but it evidently takes more than three months 
for even good news to reach some readers of 
the newspapers. ps 
Ithough for twelve years the constitution of 
New York has forbidden pool-selling, book- 
making, and all other kinds of gambling, race- 
track gambling has continued under a law which 
is a dead letter because the penalty is frivolous. 
The governor, in his recent message to the 
legislature, called upon that body to enforce by | 
proper legislation the constitutional jirohibition. 
All friends of the race-tracks denounce the prop- 
osition, but labor leaders have commended the 
governor for his attempt to prevent young men 
from wasting their earnings by betting on| 
horse-races. 





_— pluck seems something more than a | 
phrase when one reads of the diversions | 
of the boys in a Barnardo Orphanage at the | 
East End of London. All these lads are phys- | 
ically defective, yet they box, swim, make | 
ardent use of the apparatus in their gymnasium, | 
and this winter capped the climax by organizing 
a football-team. Of course they play a modified | 


| duty, manufactured by American workmen, 
and finally shipped abroad to foreign markets. 
The existence and success of such a district in 
the city of Hamburg, Germany, is urged as a 
reason for the adoption of the system here. 

The Hamburg free zone has an interesting 
history. The city long had an independent 
existence as one of the old Hanse towns. It | 
maintained a free port, at which no customs | 
duties were levied. It refused to enter the cus- | 





| toms union formed by the other German powers 
| early in the nineteenth century. Even after 


the political union of the German states was 
brought about by Bismarck, Hamburg insisted 
on maintaining its policy of free trade. 

The manufacturing industries of Germany 
had developed to such an extent in 1880 that | 
Hamburg was shipping more German than | 
foreign goods. The imperial government inti- | 
mated that unless the city entered the customs 
union the German goods would be shipped | 
abroad from some other port. Therefore, to | 
protect its shipping trade, Hamburg agreed to| 
enter the union, provided a district be main- 
tained where foreign goods for transshipment or | 
for manufacture might be received free of all 
tariff duties, as in the past. 

This arrangement went into effect in 1888, 
after many million dollars had been expended 
in deepening the harbor channels and erecting 
factories and warehouses. The free district 
includes about seventeen hundred and fifty acres 
of land on the water-front and seven hundred 
and fifty acres of harbor. The land is separated 
from the rest of the city by a canal, across 
which no bridges may be built; and no one is 
allowed to live within the free district. 
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A NEW SPANISH NAVY. 


place within comparatively few years. Every 


| smaller towns. Although they had not been 


| sections need labor. 


giving in the thought of women, their masculine 
friends must continue to bewail the woman’s 
lack of frankness. The truer and deeper the 
womanliness of the woman, ‘the more she shrinks 
from inflicting suffering. Even when it might | 
be wholesome, she avoids it; and to give 
pain in the interest of an abstract ideal of 
frankness seems to her little less than an out- 
rage. Is she wrong? 


* © 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


uring times of business depression, such 

as lately affected some parts of this 

country, the number of unemployed is 
suddenly increased. Conditions this winter 
have given better opportunity to study unem- 
ployed labor than is possible in good times, 
when troubles are concealed, or in really bad 
times, which distract and confuse. One fault 
in the social structure stood out clear. 

In New York City a large charitable society 
had temporarily to close some of its depart- 
ments, owing largely to increased demands 
made upon it by men out of work. Many of 
the men were not New Yorkers, but were from 


long idle,—most mills that shut down reopened 
soon,—they sought the big city, hoping to find 





a job where ‘‘so much was going on.’’ 
It is discouraging but instructive to see that | 
these men had gone exactly in the wrong direc- 
tion to find new places. In normal times most | 
cities are overcrowded, while thinly settled 
Although farm-work is 
not at its height in winter, a New York farmer | 
wrote in December to one of the metropolitan 


| papers, saying that he and several of his neigh- 


bors needed able-bodied men. A city is at) 


| saturation-point or beyond it in the matter of | 


with pleasure, and sometimes stop on / 

the way to the doctor’s to have some- 
thing sent home which has appealed to them 
from a shop-window. 

King Alfonso of Spain was supposed to have 
had no other object in his recent visit to Eng- 
land than the wish to consult a noted English 
physician in regard to the condition of his lungs. 


Mein like other men, combine business 


laboring population. The nation, as a whole, | 
has not men enough. Any one can prove this | 


one notices it, and few seem to find it anything 
but commendable. There is, however, more 
than a question as to whether it is not an injury 
rather than a benefit to the child. Where in 
other days he had one or two toys at a time, 
he now has a dozen. The result is that no one 
of them comes to occupy the supreme place in 
his affections which the one used to fill; nor 
does he learn how they are made and ‘‘what 
makes them go,’’ as he formerly did. There 
is a loss in concentration and in knowledge. 
In the case of the elaborate mechanical toys, 
there is also, perhaps, a loss of imagination. 
Why is it that the mute old rag doll is preferred 
to the beautiful wax doll that cries so pitifully 
when pressed to do it? 

After all, is there any wiser plan than the 
old one of encouraging children to make their 
playthings? It was cheap, it occupied the minds 
of the young people, it taught them to observe 
and invent and execute—and these are useful 
gifts in after life. 
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N° scientific question has been more discussed 
with fruitless result than the object and the 
significance of the migration of birds, toward the 
tropics in the autumn and toward the poles in 
the spring. It would be easy to suppose that 
the autumnal migration is in search of food if it 
were not for the fact that in the spring the birds 
leave abundant supplies of food in the warm 
regions, and arrive in the colder regions even 
before vegetation is far advanced. Another sug- 
gestion, that the migration north is for breeding 
purposes, is disproved by the fact that the migra- 
tory habit is found in birds that do not breed until 
the second or third year. 
an address before the Scottish Natural History 
Society, has suggested and argued plausibly that 
the explanation is to be found in the search for 
light. The polar regions are dark in winter, and 
the days are short in the temperate zones. On 
the other hand, the days are longer in high lati- 


Prof. E. A. Schiifer, in. 


by his experience if he tries to hire help in a| tudes than in the tropics between the spring and 
small country town. | the autumnal equinoxes. Birds are voracious 

With only a quarter the population that it | feeders, and occupy most of the daylight in seeking 
can support, America yet has the second city | food; and they are greatly dependent upon their 
in the world. The disproportion is tolerable in | °Y®S in the search. Some confirmation of this 
good times. A slight disturbance shows it to theory is found in the fact that birds do not start 


. . 7 on their journeys southward or northward im- 
< 2i9] . | 
be an essential socia! fault. There is More | yelled by a change in the temperature, for they take 





form of the game, a boy who has no legs being | It has since developed, however, that a repre- 
permitted to handle the ball, and a cripple | sentative of a Clyde ship-building company 
being allowed to ‘‘kick’’ with his crutch. Even | was with the king on his shooting excursions, 
so, however, they must needs display the same | and before he left had succeeded in bagging 
qualities of nerve and courage that, outside the | very considerable game in the shape of a com- 
football-field, have enabled our race to score | mission to build the new Spanish navy. 
many a goal. There has prevailed for some time a feeling 
| that the Spanish navy was not all that it ought 
| =~ every great world fair that has been held | to be, or, in fact, all that it used to be. Even | 
in this or in other countries has left some | the Spaniards themselves have come to see it, | 
permanent legacy to the city in which it was | and to admit it, and so they have authorized a 
held—a public building or other enduring monu- | new navy, at a cost of eighty million dollars, 
ment. The Jamestown Exposition is not to be | to be completed in 1910. Since modern battle- 
an exception, although in this case it is the | ships cost from five to ten million dollars each, 
national government rather than the city or|the Spaniards should be able to secure from 
state which is to benefit. The great pier which | eight to a dozen good vessels. 
was built by the army is to be retained by the| The question naturally arises: How many | 
Navy Department. It has been found that the ‘of them will be turned over to the United | 
pier will hold one hundred thousand tons of | States, to replace those which were captured | 
coal, and between it and a neighboring pier a| by the American navy, but which sank, or | 
large fleet of colliers can lie fully loaded, ready | turned turtle, or blew up before they could be 





need than ever of agencies to distribute American | 
workmen and to send more of them back to} 
the land. Even in times of utmost prosperity | 
a huddled society cannot make.best use of its 
hands, and the huddling militates against the 
prosperity of a country with miles of workable 
land lying idle. 


eS & 
TROUBLES OF ANTIQUARIANS. 


he antiquarian is greatly hampered by the 
conditions under which he pursues his 





studies. He can draw inferences only 
from the facts as he finds them, but cannot be 
sure that they were the facts at the long-ago 
time he is trying to reconstruct. When, having | 
relied upon them, he has propounded a theory | 
which a later discovery overthrows, he is likely 
to be subjected unjustly to the jeers of the 
irreverent. 
Take the case of the Calaveras skull, the, 


their flight southward in warm autumns and north- 
ward in cold springs, on practically the same days 
of the month as in other years. The theory is at 
least interesting, and worthy of further study. 
Or of the earliest, if not the first, modern 
newspaper was the Gazetta, so called from 
its price, gazet, a small coin,which was published 
in Venice in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The oldest-known copy of a paper is one published 
in Strassburg in 1609, and preserved in the library 
of the Heidelberg University. A facsimile has 
been sent to The Companion through the courtesy 
of Mr. Nathan Straus. It is a little pamphlet, the 
printed page being about five by seven inches, 
with a cover having an engraved border showing 
David slinging a stone at Goliath. This encloses 
the statement, “Relation: Of all distinguished and 
noteworthy events here and in High and Low 
Germany, alsoin France, Italy, Scotland, England, 
Spain, Hungary, Poland, Transylvania, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Turkey, and so forth, which may 
happen in the course of the year 1609.” Then 
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follows a message to his readers from the pub- 
lisher, Johann Carolus, promising to do the best 
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in his power to give accurate reports, and ending | 


with hearty New-year’s wishes for their health 
and happiness. Items of news are given from 
numerous German towns, and also from Rome, 
Vienna and The Hague. The Venetian corre- 
spondent writes, under the date of September 
4th, of various things, as a robbery and war in 
Persia. With these is the announcement that the 
“government has signally honored Signor Galileo 


of Florence, Professor of Mathematics at Padua, | 


and bettered his provision by a hundred crowns 
yearly, because he, through his strenuous studies, 
had invented a steady eye-glass through which 
one can see, in the one case, a place thirty miles 
distant as if it were close at hand, and, in the 
other, those near by are much greater than they | 
are before the eyes; which art he has presented | 
to the general public to use.” This is the first 
information given of the famous astronomer’s | 
improvement of the telescope just invented by 
some German spectacle-makers. A few months | 
later, in January, he discovered the satellites | 
of Jupiter and laid the foundation of modern 
astronomy. 
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THE BOOK. 


don’t see how anything can happen when you 

have only to step from one train to the other 
at Terryville Junction, and Uncle George will 
meet you at Avondale,” Mrs. Winthrop said for 
the twentieth time. 

“Of course something will happen,” Gertrude 
declared. “Olive is made that way. She can’t 
cross the street without coming back with a story 
half a yard long.” 

Olive laughed; she was not concerned about 
happenings. It was adventure enough to be 
making her first journey alone—only a twelve- 
hour one, to be sure, but she was to have a chair 
in the Pullman and take two meals in the dining- 
car, and it was going to feel so “grown-up” and 
luxurious. 


Gertrude’s voice broke in upon her dreams. 


| 


| 


| 


“Are you going to take anything to read on the | 


way?” 

“Why, of course!” Olive exclaimed. 
forgot. I’ll take the story Sadie Allen sent me.” 

She picked up the book and put it in her bag, 
then stopped, hesitating. It was one of the lightest | 
popular novels. Mother did not like to have her | 
girls read books of that sort, but it was part of 
Sadie’s seventeen-year-old liberty that she could 
choose for herself. It looked fascinating, but— 
mother had done so many lovely things for her 
visit, surely it was little to please her in this. 
Olive tossed the. book gaily into her lap. 

“My parting gift, momsie dear,’ 
“TJ am going to read literature!” 

Five hours later the something had happened. 
The train had stopped with a jolt, and the men 
had all hurried outside, where Olive saw them 
gathered in groups. 

A nervous thrill caught her. Suppose they should 
be delayed so long that she would miss connec- 
tions! Then she realized that a sweet-faced lady 
was speaking to her. 

“TI thought perhaps you would like to know that 
the accident is not serious,” she said, “but we 
may be detained here a couple of hours. Don’t 
you think, under the circumstances, that we might 
pretend that we are acquainted? I am Mrs. 
Adams. My husband is Doctor Adams of Surry. 
This is a very small world, after all, and we may 
find that we have mutual friends.” 

“Not friends,” Olive stammered, “but I know 
who you are.” As if everybody did not know 
Doctor Adams of Surry! The lady, however, 
searcely heard her, for with a glance of pleasure 
she had recognized Olive’s book. 

“Do you love that, too?” she asked. 
sure we need no introduction.” 

That night, at Uncle George’s, Olive thought 
over the afternoon. She was sure that it was the 
beginning of beautiful things, and it was partly 
due to her book. Mrs. Adams would have been 
kind to any young girl travelling alone, but all 
the charming “real” talk had started with that 
little volume of essays. The girl’s happy eyes 


“Then I’m 


grew serious. Suppose it had been the other 
book! 
& ¢ 
WITCHES’ WEIGHT. 


7_ was weighed this morning at the grocery,” 
announced Brenda, a small, dainty young 
woman of trim figure, ‘‘and I weighed just ninety- 
nine pounds and a half. When I stepped down, 
old Mr. Follansbee laughed and said, ‘That’s a 
lucky half, miss. Ninety-nine is witches’ weight.’ 
I asked what he meant, and he said, ‘My, my, 
didn’t ever hear of witches’ weight? Well, that is 
queer. Your gran’ther kin tell ye, though. You 
ask him. He remembers old Ma’am Jones as 
plain as I do. She was witches’ weight, sure 
enough!’ 

“And now, grandfather, who was Ma’am Jones, 
and what is witches’ weight?” 

“Ma’am Jones,” said grandfather, tersely, “was 
a witch, and her weight was witches’ weight.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations. 

“Yes, a witch in my day,” he reiterated, “as 
much a witch as any witch, and as much believed 
in, if not as widely. She was a tiny crooked old 
woman, very aged when I was a boy, and children 
and ignorant country folk were terribly afraid of 
her. Even our kitchen help, a middle-aged, sharp 
woman, American-born, firmly believed that when 
her doughnuts refused to fry, as doughnuts some- 
times will, and popped out of the kettle instead, it 
was because Ma’am Jones had bewitched them— 
poor old soul! 

“As for her weight, I believe ninety-nine pounds 
is indeed the traditional limit of weight for a 
witch,—perhaps it is the utmost a broomstick will 
carry,— and it was commonly told that Ma’am 
Jones had always weighed just that. 

“As a girl and as an old woman she looked it, 
but in middle life, the tale-tellers averred, she had 
been exceedingly stout, so stout that she ought to 
have weighed a good two hundred, yet no matter 
how fat she looked, 
an ounce over ninety-nine. 


She couldn’t. She 


“T almost | 
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| the new White Star liner 








S@Q( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








was a witch, you see, and she had to be witches’ 
weight.” 

“And-people believed a thing like 
your memory!” cried Brenda. 

“Witcheraft dies hard,” said her grandfather, 
soberly. 

“It does,” agreed father, smiling at Brenda’s 
charming little eager face. ‘We've only just got 
over believing in old witches, and we believe in 
young ones still.” 


that within 


DISTURBING INNOVATIONS. 

tis not always wise to force upon a people new 

customs, even those of advanced principle, in 
the face of long-established tradition. Lady Burton 
discovered this truth when she attempted to 
introduce European courtesy into the Orient. She 
tells of her experience in “Inner Life of Syria.’ 
The incident occurred at one of her own recep- 
tions. 


It is de rigueur every time coffee, tea or sherbet 
| comes in for every fresh relay of visitors that I 
should take it with them, and drink first. When 
I first arfived I used to get up as a matter of 
course, make the tea and coffee and carry it round. 
The yy would sit lazily and watch. 

One day I asked them to get up and help me. 
They were pleased to do so, and willingly hande “d 
the refreshments to any of the Europeans, man or 
woman, but not to their own ladies, who blushe d, 
begged their pardon, and were quite confused 
when I made it known this attention was for them 
as well as for others. The women looked appeal- 
ingly at me, and stood up, praying not to be served. 
One man, who was really in love with his wife, a 
beautiful creature, gave her teacup 
z00d joke, with a little sneer. She bent, 
tis hand, and begged his pardon. 

I felt quite indignant with the men for so be- 
having to their wives, mothers and sisters, but one 
said to me: 

“Pray, Mrs. Burton, do not teach our women 
things they do not know about and never saw. 

After that I held my tongue, but I let him know 
that with Europeans it was the height of bad 
taste not to wait on any woman. 


kissed 
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THE LINER OF THE FUTURE. 


prophetic satirist who writes for Punch fore- 
sees in the near future the following news- 
paper paragraphs: 

We have received an interesting volume, “‘Day 
Tours on the Nervtonic,’ giving partie ulars of the 
teed delightful walks which are offered to prac- 
ticed pedestrians by the latest addition to the 

White Star Line of ocean greyhounds. 

The opening foursome over the links laid on the 
upper deck of the new Cunarder Encyclopedia was 
begun to-day just after leaving Que enstown, Herd 
| and Massy opposing Braid and Taylor. The course 
is only a nine-hole one, but is thoroughly sporting, 
the water hazards being particularly difficult of 


| negotiation. 
’ she declared. | 


Jotorists will be glad to learn that a fine mac- 
adam surface has been laid on the lower deck of 
Pneumatic, enabling 
passengers to make half-day excursions to some 
of the most beautiful and intere sting parts of the 
vessel, including the anchor, the engine-room, and 
other plae es of interest. 

The White Star Line announces the maiden 
voyage of R. M.S. Epic, from Southampton, on 
Wednesday, October Ist. The streets throughout 
the vessel are lighted by electricity, while motor 
busses run between the ¢ dining saloon’and prine ipal 
cabins. The company’s coaches meet all passen- 
gers at the gangway, and convey them to their 

cabins free of all charge. 
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ANSWERED THE QUESTION. 


‘- chief clerk of the Post-Office Department at 
Washington recently sent to all the post- 


masters in the country a list of questions asking | 


for certain information, says the New York Sun, 
to be used in the preparation of the Government 
Blue Book. 


| “What are your marital relations?” 


she never turned the scales | 


The object of this particular question was to 
find out whether the postmasters are married, 
single, widowed or divorced. But some of the 
rural postmasters did not understand, and many 
answers were received in which the persons 
addressed endeavored to give a clear and lucid 
explanation of the status of their married life. 
One postmaster briefly stated that his domestic 
affairs were “Fine and dandy.” Another, not so 
fortunate, replied, “Fairly “middling,” while a 
third filled in the blank space with two words, 

“The worst.’ 


CASE FOR AN EXPERT. 


ae } ~~ you fixed up my will just the way I told 
you?” asked the sick man, who was the 
possessor of many needy relatives and some well- 
to-do but grasping ones. 
pe! have,” asserted the lawyer. 

“Just as aren, and tight as you can make it, 
eh?” asked his client. 

The lawyer nodded. : 

“All right,” said the sick man. ‘Now I want to 
ask you one thing—not professionally—who do 
you think stands the best chance of getting the 
property when I’m gone?” 
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A SLIGHT DROP. 


ounod, who, as many Americans know, had a 

keen sense of fun,.was once overwhelmed by 

the enthusiasm of a young music-mad English 
girl who had been presented to him. 

“Oh, I am lost for words to express my admira- | 
tion for the great composer of ‘Faust,’ she said. 
“Inspired music ian, genius, mighty master, what 
shall I call you?” 

Gounod interrupted her by patting her gently 
on the head. 

“Throw your arms round my neck,” he 


gaily 
advised, “and call me your little rabbit.’ 


THE ONLY DIGESTIBLE KIND. 


Ayu man who is striving for political honors, 
and who, therefore, feels called upon to do 
considerable public talking, was recently waited 
upon by a delegation of men residing in one of the 
poorer regions of his district. 

He was greatly pleased when their spokesman 
requested a speech from him at an early date. 

“What kind of a speech?” he asked. ; 

“An after-dinner speech,” replied a wag in a 


shabby coat 


yas if it were a | 


One of the questions in the list was, | 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. Adr. 
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| FEBRUARY RECORDS. 
If you already own an Edison remember that to get the full- 
est enjoyment out of it you must keep up with the new records. 


STAMPS. 105 diff. Peru, etc., 5c. 1000 fine, 15c. 


List 





Free. Agts. Wtd. é. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
CUBS’ FOOD 
THEY THRIVE ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well-nourished 
baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never a erying 
baby. Many babies who cannot take any other 
food relish the perfect food, Grape-Nuts, and get 
well. 

“My little baby was given up by three doctors 
who said that the condensed milk on which I had 
fed her had ruined the child’s stomach. One of 
the doctors told me that the only thing to do would 
be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and prepared 
it as follows: I soaked 144 tablespoonfuls in one 
pint of cold water for half an hour, then I strained 
off the liquid and mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six teaspoonfuls 
of rich milk, put in a pinch of salt and a little 
sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby every two 
hours. 

“In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life 
and have built her up to a strong healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. The food must certainly be 
perfect to have such a wonderful effect as this. I 
ean truthfully say I think it is the best food in the 
world to raise delicate babies on and is also a 
delicious healthful food for grown-ups as we have 
discovered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. It stands for the true 
theory of health. “There’s a Reason.” Read 


EVERYTHING rie GARDEN 


Is the title of our 1908 Catalogue, the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published. A book of 188 pages—700 
engravings—1!2 colored and duotone plates of 
vegetables and flowers—it is complete in every 
respect and should be in the hands of every 
one who grows for pleasure or profit. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who states where this advertisement was 
seen and who enc Ten Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the catalogue, and also send, free of charge 
our famous 50-Cent “ Henderson” Collection of 
seeds, of one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas ; 
Giant Fancy im mix Giant Victoria Asters, 
mix All nue Lettuce ; Early Ruby 
Teste and oe hate, s Electric Beet ; in a cou; “ 
envelope, which, emptied and returned, wil 
penne a en cash payment on any J 
of $1.00 and upward 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 




















THE FLAT. ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps 
cleanse the skin in the bath. open the pores, and give 
new life to the whole body. BAILEY’s RUBBER 
BRUSHES are all made this way. Mailed for price 
Beware of imitations. 





BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH . $ .50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER MASSAGE ROLLER . , 50 
BAILEY'S TH AND SHAMPOO BRUSH 15 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH AND FLESH BRUSH 1.50 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (small) 25 
BAILEY’'S SKIN FOOD (large jar) .50 
100-page catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods Free 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., ?* Boys" BOSTON, MASS. 











RICE u HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Sturdy Shoe, The j 


HARDKNOCKS * 


** Stands the 
Racket ”” 


For boys and men. 
Strong, satin calf 
upper. Strong 
soles. Good 
looking, well- 
made on 
roomy lasts 
that fit. 
Solid leath- 
er. Made 
either sewed 
or standard 
screw nailed. 
A splendid shoe 
for service. 

Your shoeman can 
supply you - 
ASK FOR IT. 
Little Men’s $ 

Si. 


ty 
Boys’ Sizes ¢ 1.75 


1 to 5, 
Men’s Sizes $ 
sam. 2.50 
By mail, 25 cents extra 
Family Footwear Catalogu: 
mailed on request. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 
World Shoemakers for the Whole 
Family, Dept. B, 
10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass 
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“@b6eEDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Makes home the 


most entertaining spot 


on earth. You can give a dance 


with an Edison Phonograph, supply music at a reception, accompany a singer, 


entertain the children, break the ice at 


| hours when you are alone. 
Go to the nearest Edison store and hear the new model 
Let the dealer play for you some of the NEW 
(Now on sale.) 


Put it to the test. 
with the big horn. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new 


graphs, THE 


the COMPLETE 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


catalogue 
PHONOGRAM, describing each 
SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing the new February Records, 
CATALOGUE, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


a party, while away. pleasantly a few 


of Edison Phono- 
detail; the 
and 
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WHISPERING< WINDS 
NIGHT «= 


see 


‘BY Emma G Weston 


stood in the wide gray twilight 
As the fair day took its flight, 

And heard through the summer silence 
The whispering winds of night. 

They swept through the listening forest 
Like the echo of a sigh, 

And soft as a sea-shell’s whisper 
The fir-trees made reply. 





They stooped to the sleeping roses 
With a secret I could not hear, 
And the lilies bent to listen 
As the wandering breath drew near. 
They sang in the bending rushes, 
And filled the fluttering sail; 
And the soul of day departed 
On the wings of the perfumed gale. 


All fresh with the dew of heaven 
They crept through the captive’s bars, 
And the heavy chains were lightened 
By the message from the stars. 
On the fevered brow of sorrow 
They laid their fingers light, 
And the world seemed hushed to listen 
To the whispering winds of night. 


O hearts bowed down with anguish! 
O lives whence day has flown! 
Give ear to life’s better meaning 
On the twilight breezes blown. 
For they breathe a well-known language 
If we could but hear aright; 
And Nature soothes her children 
In the whispering winds of night. 
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CREATING A LITERATURE. 


‘ ive thin volumes brought 
“¥ F out of a trunk and laid 
5 in a row along the table 

—these were what a brave 
man had to show for the lit- 
erary effort of fifteen years. 
They were in a foreign 
tongue, were neat, but with 
a suggestion of meagerness, and made a small 
showing beside the books of the literary friend 
whom he was visiting, and who has been a 
somewhat constant writer and has published 
much. The guest said, as he laid them down, 
‘‘Of course, these are hardly books at all, in 
any such sense as yours, but they are useful 
in our modest work.’’ 

But his friend looked at them with kindling 
interest that grew to admiration. ‘‘Tell me 
how you made them,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, the first was our little Testament. 
We got out Mark first as a separate book ; but 
we printed extra sheets of each Gospel while 
we had it in type. We had type only for four 
pages, so we had to print and distribute. It 
was a long, slow task. 

‘*When I went out to the islands I had never 
seen a book bound. I took a few lessons in 
printing, but neglected the binding. After I 
got there I took a book apart to see how it was 
made, and I taught it to the native boys in our 
school. They learned it well. They could take 
your finely made Oxford Bible apart and rebind 
it skilfully now. But it took long and patient 
work to get that degree of efficiency which you 
see in our first book. I trimmed every book by 
hand with a knife. 

“*Then I grew ambitious to keep our scattered 
work related by means of an occasional leaflet. 
This book is a complete file of our monthly 
paper. In every number is a hymn which I 
wrote. And there is always a little sermon,— 
about two ‘sticks’ of type,—and there are a few 
news items. You have no idea what a medium 
of intelligence and righteousness that little sheet 
has proved. Badly printed, I know. The 
roller in our printing-press was made from an 
old clothes- wringer ; and we had other economies 
and adjustments. 

‘*We got mail once a year, and if we ran out 
of ‘sorts’ it took two years to get new type. 
So don’t be critical of wrong fonts. 

‘*Here is a volume of leaflets which we issued, 
tracts I suppose they might be called; little 
treatises, four pages long, for popular distribu- 
tion. 

‘*Then, as my school grew and took on some- 
thing like academic proportions, I made this 
little volume, which is both theology and homi- 
letics. I gave lectures with a good English text- 
book before me, simplifying the text and adapting 
it to the needs of my students; and had them 
give me corrected copies of their notes, which, 
compared and corrected, gave me the material 
in their vernacular as I could not myself have 
phrased it. Discussions served to correct errors, 
and in time we got this little volume. 

“Then, last of all, we got this little book of 
sphysiology. In it is all the science which we 
have been able thus far to incorporate in our 
course. See this chart of the circulation of the 
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blood? We made the red ink out of soft soap 
and native dyes, and it worked well. It teaches 
our people to care for their bodies, temples of 
the Holy Spirit. 

‘*When the storm destroyed our houses, but 
spared the five hundred copies of this book, 
just bound, and in a locked case that somehow 
was not injured, I felt that I could spare the 
buildings since our books were saved. 

‘While in this country I want to get some 
euts for our next book, which is to be a history. 
I have the manuscript of it ready. 

“It is hard, slow work, and a very humble 
work compared with yours.’’ 

But the author took the five little volumes 
and looked at them reverently, and said: 

‘*My friend, you don’t know what you are 
talking about! I have written books that have 
caught the passing fancy of a surfeited people 
who forgot my name as soon as they had closed 
the book, and flung the volume to the ragman 
to catch the next sensation. You have created 
a literature. People will remember you as they 
worship God and teach their children lessons of 
purity and beauty. You, with your mixed fonts 
and your soap red ink and your clothes-wringer 
printing-press, are doing an immortal work.’’ 


® © 
STRONGER THAN THEY THOUGHT. 


n arriving at Barbados, with two small 
QO tugboats which had safely made their way 

from Philadelphia, Mr. Robert H. Hep- 
burn found people greatly surprised that such 
small boats could make such a voyage. In his 
journal, quoted by Mr. Neville B. Craig in “‘Recol- 
lections of an Ill-fated Expedition,” he says: ‘““We 
treated the matter coolly, but would willingly 
have transferred the privilege of keeping up the 
national name for reckless adventure to some one 
else for the remainder of the trip. It was just 
about one year since Captain Symmes had left 
Barbados for Para with some such craft as ours, 
and was never heard from afterward. 


“While breakfasting at the hotel,’ continues Mr. 
Hepburn’s record, “the ig gd came into the 
room followed by what at first appeared to be a 
startling apparition—a tall, gaunt, death-hued 
semblance of a man. 

“On pens introduced, he took me to a window 
and pointed to a large full-rigged ship lying in the 
offing, and stated that it was his vessel, that 
yellow fever had broken out on board, that several 
of the crew had been buried at sea, that he him- 
self was only convalescing, that there was a fair 
wind outside, but a head wind in the bay, and he 
had been unable to get out for some days past. 

= anticipated him by saying, ‘You wish to be 
towed out. 

“He promptly answered ‘Yes,’ and asked what it 
would cost. 

“I said, ‘You are an American, and so am I. 
You are in distress. Have your hawser ready at 
three o’clock this afternoon, and you will be taken 
out and put upon your course. There will be no 
—. 

“Tears filled the poor fellow’s eyes. 

“An English ensign who was present, remarked 
‘Do you intend to try to take a loaded vessel o: 
that tonnage out of this port —— wind and 
tide with one of those little boats?’ 

| replied, ‘We are not going to try, we are going 


to do it. 
“*Well,’ he said, ‘if sag succeed we will give you 
a send-off from our ship.’ 

“At the appointed time the wharf was crowded 
with excited people of all classes, and even on the 
ships in the harbor an unusual stir was apparent. 
The Juno steamed over, made fast to the hawser, 
and, everything being ready, started down the 
bay at a speed that astonished the onlookers. 
The Brazil—the other yg ay anchor and 
followed, amidst roars of applause from harbor 
and shore. 

“As we passed the English man-of-war, the decks 
and rigging were crowded with officers and men, 
and we were greeted with hearty cheers, shouts 
for good luck and success, and a salute with their 


jag. 
“After rounding the point, the Juno dropped the 
ship’s hawser, and at six o’clock, accompanied by 
the Brazil, proceeded on the voyage to Para. 
“There was no one, outside of the American 
vessel and our boats, that believed we could move 
the ship one hundred yards from her anchorage.” 


* & 


NAVAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


na recent book, “Life in Japan,” Dr. Masuji 
| Miyakawa, a lecturer in the law school of the 

University of Indiana, and the first Japanese 
attorney to be admitted to practice at the Ameri- 
ean bar, gives an account of the methods by which 
Japan educates young men for the navy. 


The naval colleges are open for every young 
man between the ages of fifteen and twenty years. 
Entrance is by competitive examinations. No 
married a nor any who have the slightest 
blemish of character are ever admitted. The first 
examination is physical, and only those who are 
successful in this are qualified to take the educa- 
tional examination. 

The educational examination as it exists at the 
present time includes the note | subjects: 
algebra, plane geometry, plane trigonometry, 
Japanese literature, composition, English gram- 
mar and translation, physics, chemistry, history, 
qoostaphy. freehand and mechanical drawing. 

he French, Russian and German languages are 
optional. 

The naval college course, which is three years 
in length, comprises the following lines of work: 
In the first year gunnery requires four hours a 
week; seamanship, four; engineering, one; Eng- 
lish, five ; physics and chemistry, five and one- 
half; mathematics, six and one-half, making a 
total of twenty-six hours each week. 

The second year’s course comprises, for gunnery, 
four hours a week; for seamanship, three; for 
torpedo instruction, one; for engineering, three ; 
for mathematics, five. 

The third-year course comprises three hours a 
week for gunnery; four for seamanship; four for 
torpedo instruction; seven for navigation; one 
for engineering; six for English; three for mathe- 
matics and statistics. 

he course in seamanship comprises the in- 
ternational law of the high seas; signaling; 
ship-building, preservation of ships and their 
construction; provisioning. In the course of 
navigation, the studies of meteorological observa- 
tion and surveying are bothincluded. In addition 
to these courses there are lectures on international 
law and naval history. 

The cadets who have passed the final exam- 
inations are graduated as re. The mid- 
shipman first serves on a special training-ship 
then in the ships of the standing fleet. In both o 
these capacities eng! are rigorously required to 
put in practice what they have been taught in the 





colleges. The government defrays all necessary 
expenses of the students. 

here are two naval qeltegee one in Etajima 
and the other in Tokyo. The atter is the higher 
naval college, and is established for the purpose 
of training lieutenants and sublieutenants. Ad- 
mission to this college is also competitive. The 
college curriculum is two years in length, and has 
four different courses. he subjects taught in 
these courses are strategy, tactics, naval history, 
military administration, political economy, gun- 
nery, torpedoes, navigation, ship- building and 
en moans. 

n addition to the two most important oienes 
already named, there is the college at Yakosuka, 
the Naval Medical College, the Paymasters’ Train- 
ing School, and the Nautical College at Tokyo. 

n view of this thorough training of naval officers, 
it is easy to understand the efficiency of the navy 
of Japan, about which the world’s naval experts 
are agreed. 


Fhe OLD SHIPYARD 


~By-—_ 
Charlies Poole | 
Cleaves 








n the days when the sea was old 

And the builders lithe and young, 
From timber that gleamed like gold 

This carpet of chips was flung. 
Here nested the noble ships— 

Keel, frame, and towering spar. 
And where the horizon dips 

They sailed and vanished afar. 


The ships are ghosts of gray, 

Or shattered on reef and shore; 
The rent wharf wastes away, 

And the axes ring no more. 
But the old men gather stiil 

And talk in the shipyard tongue 
Of the past—forever real ; 

And the sea—forever young. 
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A LUCID EXPLANATION. 


er prejudice against football has been deep 
H and lasting, and it was only a mother’s love 

that induced her to go to the game to see 
her boy play. Her daughter Susie, who is some- 
thing of a football expert, owing to her experience 
in attending games with other people’s brothers, 
went along as protector and mentor. 


“Now, dear,” the anxious mother exclaimed, “I 
don’t know ——e about this awful game, but I 
want you to tell me every time that Ralph makes 
ag play—or whatever you call it. 

“O Susie, did you see that awful man throw 
Ralph on the ground and jump on him? Oh, this 
is awful! I’m going right down on the field —” 

“But, mother,” interrupted the daughter, who 
was sorely tried in her efforts to watch the game 
and at the same time explain the situation to her 
mother, “that’s, allowed. You see he — Go on! 
Run! un!” 

Susie had become positively incoherent in her 
excitement as ae had secured the ball and 
was making a f advance. A pause followed 
while the mother, bewildered by the technical 
expressions of her daughter, was vaguely watch- 
ing the game. 

“Now you see,” explained Susie, “Ralph and 
the other men are trying to get the ball over that 
last line, and the men on the other side are trying 
to stop them. That last play was a ‘wing shift,’ ” 

“A what?” cried her mother. “Where are the 
) ee a how could they shift them if they had 

em 


“Well, you see, a ‘wing shift’ is something like a 
‘cross buck,’ that is —” 

But the last explanation was even more be- 
fogging than the first, and the anxious mother 
contented herself with watching her boy whenever 
his head became visible under a er of legs and 
arms, and listening to the talk of the other 
spectators. 

When they reached home, after a victory by the 
team of which Ralph is a member, a friend who 
knows as little of the game as the fond mother 
called in to hear the particulars. ; 

“Well,” said the mother, in conclusion, “I don’t 
exactly understand it, but I know that Ralph’s 
nine, or whatever you call them, made a cross 
deer, or some kind of an animal play; and then, 
after changing their wings, everybody on _ the 
blinkers, or those open seats, got up and yelled, 
and some one beside me said they had touched the 
ball down, although all the time those rough men 
were pulling Ralph along the ground and trying 
to take the ball away from him.” 


* © 


A MORO SCHOOL. 


rs. Florence Kimball Russell, the author of 
M “A Woman’s Journey in the Philippines,” 
has given in her book an account of a 
school in the island of Sulu. It was of the original 
pattern of native schools. These institutions, 
while under Mohammedan management, are all of 
one stamp. The methods of teaching and of study 
are the same in Sulu and in Arabia. 


Long before reaching the Moro school for boys 
we could hear the voices of the pupils in a treble 
uproar, for they all and individually studied aloud, 
rocking back and forth in their seats; so that at 
first the sound was an unintelligible jumble, which 
finally resolved itself into bits of the multiplication- 
table, detached letters of the alphabet, and pages 
from geography and history. 

As we entered the door, the pupils looked up 
expectantly from their work, glad of an interrup- 
tion, and at a sign from one of the Mohammedan 
teachers, they sprang to their feet with the uni- 
formity of a machine, fairly yelling their “Good 
morning!” at us. Fine little fellows they were, all 
being of Moro, Chinese or Filipino stock, with here 
and there a fascinating combination of the three 
nationalities in one. 

Of course the children were put through their 
paces for us, and as each in turn recited, he would 
—- his remarks by a profound bow and a 
ittle ——. the words of these formal introduc- 
tions being exactly alike, as if a out Ls J a 
phonograph, and beginning, ‘Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” until I wondered if perhaps the children 
saw us double. 

They were not in the least abashed, these little 
savages, and in their quaint — they recited 
selections from Eugene Field and James Whitcomb 
Riley. Some of these efforts were in dialect, 
which must have been a trifle puss to one not 
acquainted with the vagaries of the language. 

Finally an arithmetical problem on the board 
caught my eye, and it was surreptitiously trans- 
ferred to my note-book for future reference. It 
ran something like this: ‘A poor old lady owns 
one thousand cents. She loses one hundred and 
a of the cents. How many left has she?” 

he master, observing my interest in the finan- 
cial difficulties of the aged and destitute lady, had 
the little slates brought up that I might see that 
there were still eight hundred and eleven pennies 
to her credit. 











much the eight hundred and eleven pennies would 
amount to put into dollars and cents, but all were 
so —— embarrassed that I, soqeemnperng rm | 

stec 


own mathematically tortured childhood, des 
before the schoolmaster could hear. 

On our leaving, the boys again jumped up as 
one, and shouted their unanimous “Good-by!” and 
long after we were out of = we could hear 
their high young voices studying aloud, each for 
himself, and apparently undisturbed by the scho- 
lastic outburst of his neighbor. 
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POETIC JUSTICE. 


he Washington Star calls the following a 

“Boomerang Joke.” The return hit therein 

cited is certainly decisive and deserved. 
The story was told by Mark Twain as a retort 
administered to a fellow passenger on a steamer, 
who had injudiciously informed the humorist that 
he looked seasick. Said Mr. Clemens: 

It never pays to tell people that they do not 
look well. A young man in a certain New York 
office put up a JoKe on the bookkeeper, who was a 
quiet, steady, serious chap. The joke was for 
every one to tell the victim that he looked very, 
very bad indeed. It was wondered what effect 


| this would have. 


It was a hot August morning when the joke 
began. The office boy started it. 

“Ain’t ye well, Mr. Quill?” he said. 

“Yes, of course. Why?” Quill asked. 

*““‘Why, ye look so pale,” said the a. 

“1 feel all right,” returned Quill, calmly, and he 
put on his office coat and set to work. 

But when the shipping clerk told him he looked 
ill, Quill frowned and said he had had a bad night— 
that was all. . : 

When the cashier asked him what made him 
have such a queer color, he said his heart felt 
strange. 

For an hour or so Quill was tormented with 
anxious inquiries, full of gloomy foreboding about 
his health. Finally, with an impatient, worried 
gesture, he threw down his pen and hastened to 

he office of the chief. He was gone about five 
minutes. When he returned the chief was with 


im. 
“Men,” said the chief, cy his hand to com- 
mand the attention of all, ‘as Mr. Quill is sick, I 
have granted him a ten days’ leave of absence. 
Please arrange to divide his work equally among 
you while he is gone.” 


* © 
INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 


he ways of telephone companies and the 

personal idiosyncrasies of the operators are 

sometimes exceedingly exasperating; .yet 
there is no way by which one can get satisfaction. 
One cannot reach out and shake “Central,” and 
words are vain things when conducted by means 
of a soulless transmitter. Mr. Miggles gave way 
to his temper on one occasion, which the New 
Orleans Picayune describes. 


“What is the number?” repeated Central. 
“Violet Park, eight-seven-seven.” 
“Violet Park, eight-louble-seven?” 
“T reckon so.” 
“And what number do you want?” 
“Elmdale, two-aught-four-seven.” 
“What is your name?” 
“My name is John Henry Migpies. I live at 65 
Blicken Street, Violet Park. y house phone is 
Violet Park, eight-seven-seven, or eight-double- 
seven, as you choose. I am married, have no 
children. e keep a dog and a cat and a perpetual 
palm and a Boston fern, and —’”’ 
“All that is unnecessary, sir. We merely —” 
“And last summer we didn’t have a bit of luck 
with our roses. I tried to have a little garden, too, 
but the neighbors’ chickens got away with that. 
The house is green, with red gables. There is a 
cement walk from the street. I am forty years 
old; my wife is younger and looks it. We have a 
iano, keep a cook and an up-stairs girl. Had the 
ront bedroom papered last week, and I want —”’ 
“Did you want Elmdale two-aught-four-se ven?” 
“Ten.” fas ad Mr. Miggles. 
“Well, the line is busy now. Shall I call you?” 
But Mr. Miggles wrote a letter. 
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REASON FOR GRATITUDE. 


he people who live in the Scottish Highlands 
deem their climate the best in the world, 
although other people find fault with its 
high winds, cold rains and chilly days. In ‘““Mem- 
ories” Maj.-Gen. Sir O. T. Burne tells of a min- 
ister in one of the High*and churches who wished 
his people to realize how much they had to be 
grateful for. 


“What causes have we for gratitude! Look at 
the place of our habitation! ow grateful should 
we be that we do not leeve in the far north, amid 
the frost and the snow, the cold and the wet, 
where there’s a lang day to half of the year and a 
lang nicht to the tither, and we should go shivering 
aboot in skins. 

“And how grateful should we be that we do not 
leeve in the far south, beneath the equawtor, the 
sun oe the sky hot, and the earth hot and 
the waters hot; and ye’re burnt black asa snoddy! 
Where there are teegers and lions and crocodiles, 
and fearsome beasts tr and grinning at ye 
ae the woods—that we do not leeve in such 
places! | 

“But we should be grateful that we do leeve in 
this blessit island of ours, called Great Britain, 
and in that pairt of it named Scotland, and in that 
bit of auld Scotland that looks up to Ben Nevis, 
where there’s neither frost nor cold, nor wind, 
nor wet, nor hail, nor rain, nor teegers, nor lions, 
nor burning suns, nor hurricanes, nor —’ Here 
a tremendous blast of wind and rain from Ben 
Nevis blew in the windows of the kirk, and 
a the preacher’s eloquence to an abrupt 
conclusion. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Clock hands. 11. Letter d. 

2. ASHES 

SPADE 
HAVEN 
EDENS 
SENSE 

3. “The thrall in person may be free in soul.”— 
Tennyson. 

4. “Kir oH have no power over 
souls.”” “Human laws reach not POWER 
thought.” ‘Wisdom does not al- REACH 
ways speak in Greek and Latin.” LAT IN 


“Great barkers are seldom bi- GREAT 
ters.” ‘When the cup is full carry CARRY 
iteven.” “Solitude dulls thought ; DULLS 
too much society dissipates it.’ BROAD 
“Quick believers need broad BOOKS 


shoulders.” ‘Years know more 
than books.” 

5. Peaches, pea, aches, each, he, she, ease, asp, 
heap, cheap, shape, speech. 

6. Clover, lover, over. 

7. Lafourche, Little White, Cumberland, Big 
Hatchie, Wisconsin, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Ten- 


I inquired of some of the boys how | sas, Illinois, Minnesota. 





or, 
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When the earth is cov- ered, Glis- ten-ing and white, Boys and girls with laughter Find the old de -light ; 
(p.s.) Lit-tle squeals of ter - ror Rend the frost-y 


air, Powdered snow is fly-ing From the snowdrift there ; 
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One by one they gath-er 
Pas-sen-gers a - light-ed, 
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dell with plodding tread Up the i-cy hill-side Drag the old bob sled. 
Snow from foot to head, Hada lit-tle up-set On the old bob sled.. 
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All tucked in and set - tled, iandie on the gong, With uae eade a- os ages, 
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THE MUSKRAT GLOVES. 


By E. W. Frentz. 


he summer when Hugh Greenwood was 
T eight years old it was decided that he 

ought not to go to school for a while, and 
must be out in the air of the fields and woods 
nearly all of every day. That was why Hughie 
was left on his grandfather’s farm when the 
rest of the family went back to the city in the 
fall. 

Of course, in a way, Hughie was glad. He 
missed father and mother and his sisters; but 
being on the farm meant all kinds of outdoor 
fun which he could not have in the city. 

What he wanted most of all was to do some 
trapping. This was because of the gloves, of 
course. Uncle Norman had given them to 
him when the mornings began to get real sharp 
and snappy with cold. They were very warm 





gloves, made of muskrat fur, and Uncle Norman 


had said that Oliver Bumstead had caught the | 


Fast-er they are dart - ing, 





good then, and so did the woolen muffler which | caught and held fast. 


grandmother had tied about his ears. 

The first trap, to Hughie’s disappointment, 
held no muskrat, and had not even been sprung, 
and it was the same way with the second one. 
The next was quite a long way off, and sud- 
denly, before Hughie reached it, a big rabbit 
jumped out of some bushes and dashed away 
into a hole at the roots of a big tree. 

The traps were forgotten then, and Hughie 
rushed to the tree, and kneeling down, looked 
into the hole. The rabbit was nowhere in 
sight, and sc Hughie pushed his hand in, and 


muskrats himself, in Hughie’s grandfather’s | then his whole arm, and felt round. 


swamp. 

Were there any more there? Oh, yes, prob- 
ably hundreds of them; and sometimes there 
were mink, and now and then, but not often, 
an otter. 

‘“‘Why, just think of it, Uncle Norman!’’ 
said Hughie. ‘‘If I had some traps I could go 
down to the swamp and catch muskrats enough 
for a fur coat for mama and a nice buffalo-robe 
for papa !’? 

‘*Well,’’ said Uncle Norman, ‘‘you might get 
enough for the fur coat, but I don’t know about 
the buffalo-robe. It takes an awful lot of 
muskrat skins to make a buffalo-robe.’’ And 
then he laughed. But he also said there were 


|the rabbit had squeezed through. 





plenty of traps in the shed, and he got some of 
them down and cleaned them, and showed | 
Hughie how to set and place them. 
It was a great day for Hugh when he started 
out the first time to visit his line of traps. The 
sun was bright and the crust of the snow 
frozen hard, so that walking was easy; but it 
was very cold. I tell you, those fur gloves felt 


Still he could not feel any rabbit, but his 
fingers did find a little place, way in, through 
which he could just push his hand. Perhaps 
He pushed 
his hand in and felt. No, there was no rabbit. 


Like the lightning sped, Clear 
6 ne, 





Grandpa! 


And then, when he tried to pull his hand out, | 


he found he could not, because his fur glove 
caught on something sharp and rough, that felt 
like ice. Every time he pulled, the glove 


Qua 





alone _ 








the way,they’re whizzing On the old bob 


sled ! 
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Perhaps if he pulled 
hard it might give way and come off; but he 
knew that if it did it would drop away 
down into the hole, and he would never see it 
again. 

If he could only get his knife out and cut the 
hole bigger! But no, his knife was in his 
right-hand pocket, and it was his right hand 
that was caught. He could move it back and 
forth a little way and in and out a little way, 
but he could not get it free. 

Hughie began to feel very cold. When he 
had been running or walking fast he had felt 
warm enough, but lying still, face down, in 
the shadow of the great tree trunk, the chill 
struck through him like a knife. Perhaps he 
would freeze to death before any one found him. 
The thought set him to shouting, ‘‘Grandpa! 
Grand-p-a-a-a !’’ 

It hurt him to lie so still, with his arm 
stretched out, and he began to bear more of his 
weight on the hand in the hole. 
under the hand felt very cold where his bare 


NUMBER LAND. 


By Arthur Macy. 


e write the numbers on our slates, 
And add them in a row; 
Then rub them out; and sevens and 
eights 
And all the others go 
Far away to Number Land, 
To the east and west of us; 
For they have their Slumber Land, 
Just like all the rest of us. 


Number Land is a pleasant place, 
Where beds are soft and deep; 
And all the figures we erase 
Go wand'ring off to sleep 
Far away in Number Land, 
To the east and west of us; 
For they all have their Slumber 
Land, 
Just like all the rest of us. 


Something | 
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wrist rested on it, and then he could feel his 
hand and sleeve growing wet. 

After a long time, as it seemed to Hughie, 
his arm tingled so that he just had to move it; 
and then, to his surprise, the hand came out of 
the hole with the glove all on it. It was some 
icicles and ragged edges of ice that had caught, 
and his warm hand, resting on it so long, had 
thawed it enough to set him free. 

It was a very thankful boy who got up and 
walked away. ‘The first thing he did was to 
go back and pull up the two traps he had 
passed. Then he went to the others, and pulled 

| them up, too, and took them back to the house. 

“T don’t want to catch any muskrats or 
rabbits or anything else,’’ he told grandma, 
**because now I know myself how it feels to be 
caught ina trap. And if I had been a muskrat 
and got caught, and hollered as loud as I did, 
and anybody had heard me and come, he 
wouldn’t have helped me out, would he, 
grandpa ?’’ 

**No, my boy, 
buffalo-robe. ’’ 

**Well, I don’t want mine that way 
Hughie. 


| 


not if the hunter wanted a 


,’” said 
wt te 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


‘*Mama,’’ said four-year-old Fred, as he 
came running in one cold winter day, ‘‘I asked 
uncle how cold winter was up to his house, 
|and he said it was twenty-three inches below 
| zero.?? 





At a village school examination the pupils 
were asked to define a cube. On one of the 
papers the teacher found the following definition : 
| A cube is a figure that is a square wide and a 
aquase long, and the same on the top and bottom 
also. 


| Roy’s papa noticed that his little boy did not 
eat his supper, and asked, ‘‘What did Roy have 
| before supper?’’ To which the little fellow 
sleepily answered : 

**An appetite, papa.’’ 
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Lgecay rag from Cuba.—In transmit- 
ting to the Senate, January 14th, an 
encouraging report from Governor Magoon on 
conditions in Cuba, the President made a definite 
announcement that on or before February 1, 
1909, the island will be turned over to the 
government of the president and congress who 
are to be elected next December by the people 


of Cuba. & 


Mx Appalling Disaster.—While an amateur 
performance for the benefit of a local 
Sunday-school was in progress at the Rhoades 
Opera - House at Boyertown, Pennsylvania, 
January 13th, the theater caught fire from the 
upsetting of an oil-tank, and the flames spread 
so rapidly as to prevent the escape of the 
crowded audience. The narrow exits were 
jammed with men, women and children strug- 
gling to get out, and many were trampled 
under feet. Of 425 persons present, 170 were 
burned to death. The whole population of the 
town is but 2,500, so that the disaster is a 
peculiarly desolating one. 
& 
ips American Battle-Ship Fleet ar- 
rived at Rio de Janeiro January 12th, after 
a passage of more than 3,000 miles from Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, where several days had 
been spent in coaling. The conduct of the men 
at Port of Spain elicited from the Governor of 
Trinidad a letter to Admiral Evans, warmly 
praising the men, and declaring that they had 
established a reputation which ‘‘it would be 
hard to equal and impossible to beat.’? The 
fleet was met outside of Rio by a Brazilian 
cruiser and torpedo-boats, which acted as an 
escort, and as soon as the vessels had dropped 
anchors, Brazilian naval and civil officers went 
on board the flag-ship Connecticut, and ex- 
tended a hearty welcome. 


pape and Emigration. — The 
effect of the business depression is increas- 
ingly manifest in the arrivals and departures of 
aliens. Up to December ist immigration was 
well sustained, and the arrivals at New York 
in November were considerably in excess of the 
heavy total of November, 1906. But in Decem- 
ber the total arrivals were 49,000, as compared 
with 64,000 for December, 1906. During the first 
10 days of January the number of immigrants 
was only one-half what it was during the corre- 
sponding period in 1907. On the other hand, the 
remarkable outward movement which marked 
the last two months of 1907 continued, and during 
the first 10 days of the month 15, 167 steerage pas- 
sengers sailed from ports in the United States for 
various countries in Europe, as compared with 
6,424 during the corresponding days of 1907. 
& 


| gprwen. at Berlin.— There was serious 
rioting at Berlin January 10th, which was 
renewed upon a larger scale on the 12th. The 
trouble arose over a demand for manhood suf- 
frage and the secret ballot in Prussia ; and about 
40,000 Socialists participated in the demonstra- 
tion. The crowds resisted the efforts of the 
police to disperse them, and many persons were 
injured in the fighting which followed. 
& 


7 Prussian Electoral System, against 
which this demonstration was directed, is 
cumbrous, and operates in such a way as to 
give the working men the minimum of political 
power. There are preliminary elections, at 
which final electors are chosen who later elect 
representatives in the Landtag. The categories 
of electors are formed by dividing the total 
amount of taxation received by the state into 
three equal parts. A small number of wealthy 
persons, who pay the first third of the total of 
taxation, select a certain number of men to act 
as final electors. A second and larger group of 
less wealthy persons, who contribute the second 
third of the total amount of taxation, select an 
equal number of final electors. The rest of 
the taxpayers select another group of electors, 
equal in number to that chosen by either of the 
other two classes. When the final election takes 
place, the first two groups combine and leave the 
third without representation. The result is that 
although the Social-Democrats constitute about 
one-fourth of the electorate, they have not a 
single'representative in the Landtag. 
& 


A= War in Morocco.—The embar- 

rassments of the French and Spanish 
governments in maintaining order in Morocco 
have been increased by the proclamation of 
Mulai Hafid as sultan at Fez, one of the capi- 
tals of Morocco, and the declaration of a holy 
war. Hafid has for some time disputed the 
authority of the reigning sultan, Mulai Abd-el- 
Aziz, and the increased strength which he will 
derive from the action taken at Fez makes 
probable a civil war, which will indefinitely 
prolong the stay of French and Spanish troops 
in Morocco, and postpone correspondingly the 
execution of the reforms agreed upon by the 
conference at Algeciras. 
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ur Mineral Products.—The value of | 

the mineral products of the United States 
for the year 1906, as shown by the Geological 
Survey report, exceeded by $279,000,000 the 
total of the preceding year, and by $795,000,000 
that of the year 1900. As compared with the 
total for 1880, the increase is enormous, amount- 
ing to $1,556,000,000. The total sum for 1906 
is $1,902,517,565. The production first sur- 
passed a thousand millions in 1899. The value 
of the metallic products in 1906 was $886,110, - 
856, which is $184,000,000 in excess of that of 
1905. Iron takes the lead, with a value of 
$505,700,000; then comes copper, $177,595,888 ; 
then gold, $94,373,800; next lead, $39,917,442 ; 
next silver, $38,256,400; and then zinc, $24,- 
362,668. The value of the aluminum produced 
was $4,262,286. Among non-metallic products 
bituminous coal stands‘at the head with $381,- 
162,115, Pennsylvania anthracite following with 
$131,917,694. The clay products are valued at 
$161, 032,722. ° 


ew Rubber-Tree.—The continually in- 

creasing use of india-rubber in its various 
forms gives importance to every discovery of 
new rubber-bearing trees. Such a discovery 
has recently been made in Tonkin, and is the 
first of the kind made in Indo-China. The tree 
is described as a new species of the genus 
Bleekrodea. It is found in abundance, and 
the rubber produced from it is said to be of the 
highest quality. ® 


eindeer for Labrador.—Three hundred 
reindeer, purchased in Norway, are to be 
distributed this winter along the coast of Lab- 
rador, in the hope of repeating in that country 
what the United States government has done 














within the past 20 years in Alaska. The 
Alaska reindeer, which now number 16,000, 
and supply food, clothing and domestic services 
to 20,000 natives of northern Alaska, thus ena- 
bling them to be self-supporting, were originally 
brought from Siberia. The rapid extermination 
of game in Labrador threatens the livelihood of 
the natives there, and is the immediate motive 
which has induced Dr. W. T. Grenfell to un- 
dertake the introduction of reindeer. The first 
herds introduced will be under the care of Lap- 
landers brought from Norway for the purpose. 
& 


he New Vesuvius.—In consequence of 

the great changes in the shape of Vesuvius, 
caused by the eruption of 1906, the Italian 
Military Geographical Institute has made a 
new survey of the famous volcano. The extreme 
height of the mountain is now 1,223 meters, 
instead of 1,335 meters. The crater rim has 
become more irregular, with a diameter of 725 
meters from N.N.E. to 8.8. W., and 645 meters 
from N.W. to S.E. At lower levels all the 
contours have been enlarged, and the depression 
between the Atrio del Cavallo and the Valle dell’ 
Inferno has been filled up to the extent of from 
5 to 50 meters. ® 


ashmir Electricity.—The Vale of 
Kashmir is one of the spots on the earth 
that poetry has fixed most conspicuously in the 
imagination, and the thought of its invasion by 
the electric engineer must forcibly strike every 
reader with a sort of surprise. It is reported 
that the electric plant designed for the upper 
part of the Jhelum River, which flows through 
the celebrated valley, will be the most important 
undertaking of the kind in India. It is expected 
to produce 20,000 horse-power. It will light 
the city of Srinagar and heat the silk factory 
at that place, said to be the largest in the world. 
It will also work a wool factory, and operate a 
dredging fleet on the Jhelum. 


& 


ow do Wireless Waves travel ?— 

As the result of a study of the various 
types of receiving systems employed in wire- 
less telegraphy, Charles A. Culver of the 
University of Pennsylvania eoncludes that the 
resistance of the earth between the sending 
and receiving stations is of prime importance. 
He thinks that the theory that the waves are 
propagated through the surface of the earth 
accounts for more of the observed facts than 
does the other theory that they pass through 
the free ether. At the same time, he finds 
that the earth theory does not, at present, ex- 
plain some of the phenomena that are noticed 
in the practical working of the system. 
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Play Ball! 


Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 


‘It Plays All the Features Under the League Rules’’ 
and Appeals to Old and Young Alike. 











VER since Baseball became the national sport many attempts have 
been made to reproduce it as a parlor amusement, but all have 
utterly failed, as they did not play the features of the game. The 

Mather Parlor Baseball Game, however, is entirely new and plays, under 
the rules, all the scientific features of Baseball as it is played on the field. 





‘‘The Bonaparte of Batsmen.’’ 


I am more than pleased to recommend 
your game to the general public. It is the 
only game I have seen that actually plays 
the game same as on the field. Playing 
the game has afforded me and my friends 
many hours of pleasure. 

NAPOLEON LAJOIE. 


(Cleveland Americans.) 











You “hit the ball,” “run bases,” “ strike out,” “ steal bases,” 
make “double plays,” “home runs,” etc., in fact, play all the fine 
points of Baseball, and skill is just as essential to success in this 
Parlor Game as it is on the diamond proper. The quickness of the 
small boy will give him victory over his father unless the latter is also 
alert and understands the rules. 





**The Great Short-Stop.’’ 


I want to add my testimony as to the 
merits of Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game. 
It plays Baseball from A to Z, and is a 
scientific game for every lover of the sport. 
You should sell a million. 


R. J. WALLACE. 
(St. Louis Browns.) 











Mather’s Parlor Baseball Game appeals to every “fan,” irre- 
spective of age, and will also make enthusiasts of the uninitiated. A 
striking illustration of the interest this game arouses is seen in the 
way the big leaguers play it by the hour, becoming almost as inter- 
ested and excited as they do when actually playing the king of 
athletic sports on the field. 





**The King of Pitchers.’’ 


Your game is the only one I have ever 
seen which plays Baseball as it is played on 
the diamond. The reproduction of Base- 
ball is perfect, and it should furnish amuse- 
ment not only for the fan, but also to those 
who learn the game with it. On it one can 
play all the fine points of Baseball. 

“CHRISTY ” MATHEWSON. 

(New York Giants.) 











The game not only provides fascinating entertainment for every 
member of the home circle, but it will make the home an attractive 
place for the young and keep them away from evil associates. Our 
Special Offer at this time brings it within the reach of every home. 


DESCRIPTION. The Mather Parlor Baseball Game is constructed entirely of steel and 
lithographed in colors. It is strong and durable and should last many years. The size, 19 x 23 
inches, will permit it to be placed on a parlor or kitchen table. With each Game there is given a 
full set of Rules and a pad of Score Cards. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


We desire to place one Mather Parlor Baseball Game in every 
community, as other orders from the same district are sure to follow. 
To this end we offer the Game upon an /n¢roductory basis. On sub- 
sequent orders from these localities the Game may be obtained for 
three new subscriptions. We believe the ultimate demand for the Game 
will justify the heavy expense thus involved in our Introductory Offer. 
The Offer. sends us ont new subscription and SOc. extra.” Prise 


3; 00, sent by express, charges in either case paid by r weight 
0 lbs. Western orders shipped from Canton, Ohio; Eastern orders, Boston, Mass. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


The Mather Parlor Baseball Game given to any sub- 
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Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the ‘ 2 | Be Your Own Printing 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, > $pre newspaper press, $1s. Money sa er, 

| Scalp, Hair and Hands. res RS In aker. All easy, rules sent. Write fac 
Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and AA tory Ft catalogue, type, paper, ete 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the | ) Exeess10 THE PRESS CO., Meriden, C onn. 
| great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- | 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 
| eezemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s 
| remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 


| FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 








Satisfied Customers Everywhere. 
For twenty years we have been treating Varicose 
Veins Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, Leg Swell- 
ings, Lame Joints, ete., with 
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F by chance a doll of the present day 


survives the fiercely affectionate for- 
tunes of nursery life for eight or ten 
years, it is thought to have attained a ripe old 


age, yet here are pictured four dolls who have | 


looked with unblinking eyes into the past 
farther than threescore and ten years. 

These dolls, along with many heirlooms 
descended from New England ancestors, now 


belong to Miss Elizabeth C. Trott, who as a) 


child looked upon them with longing eyes. 
When she was a little girl, and was taken to 
visit her great-aunt in Boston, and would ask 
to see the precious dolls, her aunt would lay 
one doll at a time in 
her arms, and allow 
her to hold it for a few 
minutes, and then it 
would be carefully 
packed away out of 
sight. 

The young lady doll 
who stands so regally 
upon the hassock in 
the center of her draw- 
ing-room, with all the 
pride and dignity of a 
colonial dame in her 
bearing, came to this 
country from England 
in 1762. Her body, 
twenty-one inches 
long, is made entirely 
of wood, with a carved 
head and jointed legs 
and arms. Her face 
and neck are painted 
the color of flesh, her 
hair is now somewhat 
thinned, and her eyes, 
resembling shoe but- 
tons in their metallic 
blackness, are firmly 
set in her face, and 
give no hint in their 
sphinx-like gaze of the 
events of those stirring 
years through which 
she has lived. _ Her 
dress, of rich pink brocade, is made in the 
style of her time, which style we call colonial, 
and which was the fashion of the gowns worn 
by the wife of our first President. 

There are the full skirt, the long train falling 
from the neck, the sleeves tight at the shoulder, 
and ending in long, flowing ruffles at the elbow. 
Her cap is of fine linen, trimmed with pale 
yellow ribbon. The most interesting article of 
her attire is her stays, which are made of white 
linen, yellowed by time, cut in three pieces, 
sewed together in two seams, and laced in the 
back with a blue silk cord. The front piece is 
not unlike the long straight-front corsets which 
are in vogue to-day. The stays are made by 


hand, and innumerable tiny stitches form the | 





ENGLISH DOLLS OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


narrow pockets into which the many 
pieces of whalebone are slipped. 
figure perfectly, and is altogether the garment 
of a lady of fashion. 
stockings and pink kid shoes, with pointed toes. 
Her hands are of wood, with the fingers cut out 
by hand. 

The doll at the right in the group of three | 
was bought in London for twelve dollars by 


Miss Trott’s great-grandfather, who was a sea , 





AN ENGLISH DOLL OF 1762 


little | 
It fits her | 


She has on knit white | 


captain, _ who brought it to Boston as a gift 
to his little girl in 1809; so, although it is now 
one hundred years old, it is still over forty 
years younger than the wooden doll. 

This doll is twenty-two inches long, and has 
|a kid body and wax head and arms. She also | 
| is dressed in the costume of her time, which 

was during the years when the Empress Jo- 
|sephine of France made the fashions for the 
European world, as her husband, Napoleon, 
| made its history. Her gown is of pale pink | 
| barege, cut low in the neck, and the elbow 
| sleeves are of cream lace, caught up with a 
|tiny rosette of green velvet to match the 
green satin buckle 
which fastens the pink 
ribbon belt round her 
waist. There isa band 
of cream satin ribbon 
cut in points round the 
bottom of the skirt and 
round the short peplum 
in the back. The short 


sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. [Adv. 
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STAMPS 


Earn money making and selling small 
‘ castings. We furnish the molds. Sample 
easting FREE. Crescent Casting Co., Bedford, lowa. 


EVERY HOME 


should be adorned with 
Paims and other leaf and 
flowering plants. We have 44 
gre enhouses full. Also have 

andre 2ds of carloadsof Fruit 








100 var. foreign, free. Postage } 
QUAKER STAMP co., Toledo, Ohio. 








choicest old. Mail size post- 

pate safe arrival and satis- 

ction guaranteed. Larger 

by y Grosses or freight. Direct 

will save you money; try 

it. Elegant 168-page Eat FREE. 54 years. 
1200 acres. 44 greenhouses. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co.,Box 171, Painesville, Ohio. 


A GOOD OIL CAN 


filled with that famous 3-in-One id 











waist is laced both in 
the front and back with | 
narrow pink ribbon. 

She wears omnes! 
ored satin shoes laced 
with pink ribbon, the | 
soles of which are of 
black velvet. Her 
necklace and bracelets 
are strings of fine 
pearls. On her brown | 
hair is a turban of 
cream barege and pink | 
satin, to match the 
gown. Her smile dis- 
closes two tiny white 
teeth, and her eyes can 
be closed by pulling 
a string on the inside 
of her body. She is 
in every way a fash- 
ionable beauty of the 
French type. The 
other large doll in the 
group was also bought 
in London by the same 
sea captain, and brought to Boston for the same 


offer covers alimited num- 
ber of cans andis solely to 


oil for only 10c. This special 
| introduce 3-in-One to new ah 





people. The can or 

the oil alone is worth 1] and polishing 
10c. If you have furniture, 
never tried preventin | 


3-in-One for 10+ 


lubricating any 
mechanism, 


rust on any meta 
surface, do it now. 
Wrap a dimeina 
piece of paper and mail 
to G. W. COLE COM- 
4s, PANY, 53 Broad- 

way, New York City. 
By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 


cleaning 





our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


and high medical authorities 
say our treatment is the most 
effectual yet discovered. We 
make all our stockings to 
measurefrom newelastic. Seni 
for Booklet of self-meas 
uring directions and prices 

Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 















Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval aud trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a cent. 
Do not buy a 
Factory Prices (;:,.. °° 
pair of tires from amyone at any Price until 
jm you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
Bs grade bicycles and sundries and learn our um- 
Acard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Only Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valualle 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
res, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 






parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLECO., Dept. G51, Chicago. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
- More than 100,000 satisfied custom- 





ers have each saved from 85 to 640 
= by buying a Kalamazoo stove or 


renee 360 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at 
actual factory prices. No 
stove hasahigher reputa- 
tion or gives greater satis- 
faction. We pay fret oy 
You savedeale — | pro 

Send for Catalog No. 263 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., 

Mfrs.,Kalamazoo,Mich, 

Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 









SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 





little girl. Unlike the other dolls, her round, 

chubby face suggests the idea that her ancestors 

were the sturdy and sober people of Holland. 
Her head and arms are also of wax. Her dress 


. . . | 
| of canary-yellow silk is worn over linen petti- 


| coats, her skirt, short sleeves and low neck are 
| edged with net fulling, and the waist and belt | 
jare fastened with curious pins. These pins 
| were made by hand, and resemble our common 
pins in size and shape, only that they have 
curious round pieces slipped over one end to 
form the head of the pin. She has on high kid 
bootees, ornamented with kid bows. Her high- 


wears a necklace and bracelets of pearls. 
The baby doll is also made of wax, and her 





hair is painted upon her wax head. Her eyes 
are black beads set into the wax. Her dress is | 


cream-colored lace made over pink silk, while | 


her necklace is a string of tiny colored beads. | y\ 


The pure wax of which these heads are made | 
has taken on a peculiar mellow, tan-like tint | 
from age, and from their long confinement in | 
their box homes. 


Do you wonder at the perfect condition which | iN 


these dolls have kept to this extremely old age? 
The reason is pathetic. ‘They have never been | 
loved and petted, undressed and dressed again, 
taken out for an airing, or lived the normal life 
of the average doll. In fact, they have never 
even had a name. They were bought at the 
time when toys were few among the children 
of our young republic, and these beautiful 
creatures which came from over the sea were 
thought too fine for daily use, and were kept 
carefully packed away in their narrow boxes. 
No wet, lingering kisses of childhood have dis- 
figured their prim little faces, no dolls’ tea- | 
parties, with their inevitable accidents, have 
marred noses or cheeks, no mischievous fingers | 
have pried out the bead eyes. Unnamed and un- 
loved, they have lingered on to tell us of the self- 
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greater value other shoes. ©) Eyelets 
W. L. Douglas $4 al wy Gr Edge Shoes cannot d 
equalled at price. Exclusively 
CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Sub- 
oithuke. Sold by the best shoe dealers eve rywhere. Shoes mailed from-factory to any part of the 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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i) \ 
i) \ 
i! These are offered to our subscribers as an \! 
n incentive to fersevere in obtaining five new sub- 
4h scriptions, and they are given 7” addition to five yf 
i merchandise payments. y 
i) A description of all our Rewards may be found jj 


) in The Companion of October 24th, pages 508 if 


i) and 509. If you have 


‘ that date send for another copy. 


fr At this time we call 


ay 
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f Silk-Bound Bed Blankets shown below. 


* Silk-Bound Bed Blankets. ‘ 





lost The Companion of 


special attention to the 


sacrificing and rigid lives of the children of our | j)) One pair given only to (! 
ee . . i Companion subscribers |! 
- sme rN as a reward for Persever- \! 

; , i ance for only five new (! 

he financial prospects of Mr. Washington | 4, ee “| 
Lafayette Johnson were decidedly clouded, yh subscriptions. Sent by Vy 
but he still preserved a sanguine spirit, which Ve express, charges paid by MY 
his friends did not always appreciate. dy ° “See? ° if 
“[’d like to borrow jes’ a little money ob |! receiver. Shipping weight , 
you,”” said Mr. Johnson, confidentially, to a i) 7 Ibs. Value $6.50. 7 
friend. ‘‘I—I wouldn’t ax you fo’ it, but I| 9) i! 
|ain’ got a single cent left in de worl’.” “Ay These White. Blankets contain 75 per cent. of wool, are bound with jy 


‘*What secu’ ity can you gib me?’’ asked his 
friend, without any enthusiasm. * 

“Why, 
Mr. Johnson looked pained and amazed at 
such a question. ‘‘I reckon you don’ know 
| what a good, clear handwriting I got in de 
ebening-school.’’ 


I gib you my note ob hand!’ and| #y 


f cotton will prevent shrinkage. 
f. 11-4 size. 





Vs silk ribbon and made with fancy colored borders. 
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Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use * Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. | 


| Americans speak without reticence of the native 
| mosquito, so it is scarcely surprising that when 
Gi | the diplomat suspected the presence of a like | 
Jy | nuisance more abundant in his own land he felt | 
| under no necessity to refrain from mentioning the 
| fact. 


HAD THE GRIPPE YET? 
Want to escape it? Proper 
rotection of the feet 
essens the chances 4 
your taking the grip 
one-half. Wet, clamuny, 
uncomfortable feet un- 
dermine the health and 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated | 


weekly paper for all the family. 
seription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. } 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
wribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Seecrigtions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the sabesribe or. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s ris 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, veil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





LEFT - HANDEDNESS. 


he cause of left-hand- 

edness has long puz- 
zled thinkers and the 
curious who are not 
satisfied with accepting 
things as they are, 
must know why they 
are. Why should ninety- 
seven out of every hun- 
dred use the right hand 


ing objects, writing, and 
all the more delicate and 
intricate of movements, while the remaining three 
find the left hand to be the “handy” hand and the 
right hand the wrong hand? Why, indeed, should 
there be any preference in the matter, anyway? 
Why not use one hand or the other indifferently? 
One is able to appreciate the advantage of this 
arrangement sometimes, when one sees those who 
are ambidextrous, so-called. This name, meaning 
right-handed on both sides, is incorrect, for in 
most cases they are really left-handed on both 
sides. They are awkward and often vexed with 
what one might call manual indecision, hesitating | 
as to which hand to use, and then not infrequently | 
using the wrong one, after all, or perhaps stretch- | 
ing out both together. If such a person has an 
object in each hand, one to be kept and the other | 








to be put down, he will be as likely to lay down | 


the one that should have been kept and retain the 
other as to make the proper disposition of the 
objects. 

This is an argument against forcing a naturally | 
left-handed child to use the right hand, like other 
persons. If allowed to follow out his 
impulse, his left’ hand will become skilful, and he 
will get along as well as his right-handed brother, 
except that he will be bothered more or less 
through life by the fact that tools and machinery 
are made for right-handed people. 

This is not so much of a handicap as it might 
seem, for the left-handed person can train his 
right hand to subordinate acts, just as most of us 
train the left hand to carry food to the mouth with 
a fork, and do other things requiring more or less 
dexterity. 

Recently Doctor Gould, 
phia, has shown that one is right-handed because 
his right eye is the better eye, and that the child 
therefore uses the right hand by preference be- 
cause he sees it better and can guide its move- 
ments. If by chance he is born with a superior 
left eye, then just as naturally he uses the left 
hand. By the use of the left hand the brain center 
on the other side, which guides its movements, 


becomes better developed than that governing the | 


right hand, and any attempt on the part of parents 
or teachers to force the dominion of the right hand 


will only produce confusion in the brain—a con- | 


fusion which will never be wholly overcome. 
Instead of being skilful and easy with the left 
hand, the child will be awkward with both. 





DIPLOMATIC BLUNDERS. 

A" ricans whose remembrance is yet vivid of 

their first trip abroad, and their early efforts 
in foreign tongues, may well sympathize, even 
while they smile, with those foreign diplomats in 
Washington, some of whose little slips a writer in 
the New York Times has been at the pains to 
collect. 

It was a young Italian attaché who, on saying 
farewell to his hostess at the close of a_ ball, 
clicked his heels together, and making his most 
elaborate bow, declared impressively : 

“Adieu, madame. I haf had a bully golly time. 

A Chinese minister, in years gone by, once 
violated etiquette more strikingly, although he 
strained the English language less, in his reply to 
an invitation to an important and elaborate dinner 
given by a government official. He carefully read 
the engraved card, duly noted the date and hour, 
and then, writing boldly across the back, “All 
right,” tucked it into a fresh envelope and returned 
it to the sender. 

English and etiquette both suffered in the inno- 


” 


cent reply of a South American attaché to a young 


girl he had taken out to dinner, who asked casu- | 
ally, noticing he left the dish be fore him untasted : 

“Don’t you care for ice-cream?” 

“No,” he answered, simply. ‘It always gif mea 
pain in my front.” 

An equally unexpected frankness on the part of 
another diplomat at another dinner-party con- 
tributed much to the good spirits of the company. 


but | 


natural | 


an oculist of Philadel- | 


During the dinner his hostess observed that he 


| kept reaching under the table in a manner which | 


suggested the loss of his napkin. After he had 


repeated this manceuver several times, she turned | 


_ It Fits So Perfectly.” 


to him and asked: 

“Pray, what is the matter, monsieur?”’ 

He straightened himself up suddenly and replied 
with grave directness: 

“T think it is a flea.” 


» & 


BASEBALL IN KANSAS. 


| ie person who looks upon athletics with con- 
tempt and inquires what use there is in football 

| or baseball will be likely to have his views modi- 
| fied by a letter written by a member of a baseball- 
food to the Omaha World-Herald. It goes to 
prove that the arm which wields the bat and the 
hand which catches the ball can make play of work. 


We left here at seven-fifty Tuesday morning to 
go to Hutchinson, a distance of forty miles. he 
only train we could catch was a freight. Well, we 
got out of Wichita about ten miles, when one of 
the cars had a hot box, and that delayed us about 
three hours. Between Wichita and Hutchinson 
there are about ten stops, and we had heavy freight 
for each one. 

It got along until about twelve-thirty, and we 
had still twenty miles to go. We began to get 
very nervous, when McNeely thought of a plan. 
It was for all of us to put on our suits and help 
unload freight. 

Everybody agreed, and by the next stop we 
were all ready for action. 

It would have done your heart good to see some 
of the fellows work. MeN ‘| and Davidson, at 
the first stop, unloaded a whole car of bricks, 
while Gonding, Austin and myself unloaded two 
farm wagons and goodness knows what else. 

We kept this up until we finally landed at 
Hutchinson. We walked right over to the grounds 
and beat them by a score of seven to two. 

WwW + to write a book entitled, “A Fast 





by preference for grasp- | 


Trip Through Kansas on a Freight- Train.” We 
alk ate dinner on top of the caboose. McNeely 
was chief cook and toastmaster. 
* 
HOW THEY FOUND OUT. 
hen the Lawtons had lived in Willow Park 


about a month, they were invited to a suc- 
cession of little dinners at the houses of their new 
neighbors. Mr. Lawton was on a dyspeptic’s 
diet, and Mrs. Lawton was endeavoring to reduce 
her weight. “I suppose we shall have to eat all 
sorts of things we don’t wish, or else seem rude,”’ 
said Mrs. Lawton, mournfully, as they set out for 
the first dinner. 


To their growing surprise, the bills of fare placed 
before them at each dinner, although not _remark- 
ably varied, were all composed of such dishes as 

they could both enjoy. 
| “T don’t see how you all hit on just the right 
| things, when Mr. Lawton and I really are such 
difficult guests,” said Mrs. Lawton, in a burst of 
confidence one afternoon when the neighbors were 
taking tea with her. 
| The ladies looked at each other, and then one of 
| them spoke. 

“You know Mary Sloan, who comes to wash for 
you Tuesday mornings?” she said. ‘Well, Ihave 
her Mondays, and Mrs. Green jhas her Wednes- 
days, and she irons for Mrs. Porter Thursdays 
and serubs for Miss Homer Fridays, so you see —” 

Her voice trailed off into silence, but Mrs, 

| Lawton no longer wondered; she “saw.” 


® ¢ 
A REMINISCENCE. 


t is not what one finds in nature, but what one 

brings to it, teaches Emerson. The reflection 
depends not wholly on the object, but in part on 
the mirror. The response awakened by music is 
gaged by the receptivity of the hearer, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A hard-headed old Pittsburg manufacturer, 
who made his fortune, as he expresses it, “with 
his coat off,” was induced by his daughters to 
accompany them to a W agner concert, the first he 
had ever attended. The next day he happened to 
meet an acquaintance, who said: 

— a ed you enjoyed the concert last night, 
Mr. Smith? 

“Yes, it took me back to the days of my youth,” 
the old man said, with a reminiscent sigh. 

“Ah, summer days in the country—girl in a lawn 
| dress—birds singing, and all that? 

“No, the days when I worked in a boiler-shop in 
| Se ranton.’ 


* © 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHED. 


t was easy for Mr. Randall to bear with his 
| k wife’s remarkable decision of character at all 
times, but her obstinacy he found most difficult to 
endure. 


“T can’t quite comprehend her,” he confided to 
his brother after one trying experience. “Many 
years as we have been married, she still surprises 
me. Why, all in the same day, sometimes in the 
sume hour, she will settle a disturbance in the 
kitchen, put the children just where they belong, 
adjust some matter in the church, and then, when 
her judgment ought to be at its best, display the 
most astounding obstinacy in attempting to regu- 
late my oings out or comings in. It’s—it’s incom- 
prehensible.”’ 





* 


HE HAD NO OBJECTION. 


“s e—we want you to marry us,” said the 

blushing young man, indicating a young 
woman with downcast eyes and smiling face who 
stood a — behind him. 


“Come in,” said the minister, and he endeavored 
to ease their embarrassment for a moment; but he 
. decided that it was useless to try. 

Will you be married with a ring?” he inquired. 

The young man turned a helpless gaze on his 
com anion, and then looked at the minister. 

| “If you’ve got one to spare and it can come out 

* the two dollars, I guess she’d like it,”’ he said, 

at last. 


*¢ 


| GOING ON. 


| 


terrible noise of thumping and stamping came | 


from Bob’s room early one morning. 


Stairs, “What is going on up there? 
| “My shoes,” replied Bob. 





| “Bobby, Bobby,” called his mothe r, from down- | 


“Best Looking Suit 


I Ever Had — 


Mrs. Lovts S. INGALLS, Norwich, Conn., writes: 
**Received my suit in due time, and to say 

I am pleased, expresses it mildly. 

friends say it is e best looking Suit I ever 

had-—it fits me so perfectly.’ 


This customer’s letter 
is plain and sincere. She 
says we made her suit 
promptiy and fitted her 
perfectly Altogether, 
Ene is well pleased. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Ingalls 
took no riskin having 
us make her suit—just as 
you will take no risk in 
sending us your order. 


Because if the suit 
we make for you 
does not please you 
pesrees y, send it 

ack at our expense 
and we will refund 
your money. 

So won’t you write for 
our Free Style Book, 

New Yor Fash- 
ions,”? and Samples 
New Spring 
gaicinge s—over 400 ma- 

erials from which to 
choose, and made to 
order in your choice of 
over sixty stylish suits. 

yrite for this Free 
Style BookandSam- 
ples to-day. Itshows 


Spring Suits 
Made-To-Order 


$6 to $33 


VISITING DRESSES . . $6.00 to $25 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $33 


Our Free Spring Style Book and Catalogue 
also illustrates and describes a complete line of Ladies’ 
Ready-Made Lingerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk ohirt- 
Waist Suits, Shirt-Waists, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, 
rate Jackets, Skirts, Muslin and Knit Unaerwenr, 
Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, Sw eaters Neckwear, Belts, 
ete.; also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash Dresses, Con- 
firmation Dresses and 
Dresses, Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks and ( 

We prepay poy = exp: wart ef the Ux anything you order 
from of the United States. 

Write To-Day oom our New Spring Catalogue 
sent Free, and if you desire samples of materials for 
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| a Tailor-Made Suit or Visiting Dress, be sure to men- 


tion the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Largest pd Outfitting Establishment in:the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








$1.20 Worth for Only 10¢ 


For 10c we will mail 12 packets, 
different varieties, of the most 
beautiful and largest flowerin _ 
Sweet Peas g 


catalogue and a coupon for 10c, 
redeemable with first order for 2c. 
4.4. BELL SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 








All my | 


render you an easy victim 
to colds, grippe and kin- 
dred disorders w hose at- 
tacks you would, in usual 
health, be able to repel. 


The Worth 
worse) Cee” Shoe 


is not only the most comfort- 

le shoe ever made, but the 
Cushion Sole is absolutely 
moisture-proof and 
a non-conductorof cold. 
Your foot fits snugly in- 
to the shoe, and you ean 
walk farther with less 
fatigue than_ with 
any other shoe 
you ever wore. 
—- $4.00, 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
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$ ° 
$5.00. 
pore If your dealer will 
3.00. not supply you we'll 
$3.50, sell you direct. Sen 
$4.0 . his name and get our 
3 Catalogue. 
THE MMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E. 
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A Perfect 
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Here’s the stock- 
ing that appeals to 
mothers as well as 


boys, our 
No. 19, 


a great darning-saver. 
Made of the best Peeler 
yarn extra twisted; leg, 

heel and toe all triple 

knit. It is a perfect stock- 
ing for active boys from 4 
to 16. Sizes6to 11%. Fast 
black; will not crock. Just try 
apair. Buy from your dealer 
if he has them. If not, send 
25c. for each pair wanted (35 
cents for sizes 10% to 1132). 


Send for free bookletillustrating 
many styles of Iron Clads. It 
points the way to hosiery econo- 
my for the whole family. Men- 
tion Youth’s Companion. 
COOPER, WELLS & » 
300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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ANTIQUITIES. of a MAINE PARISH 


BY CLARENCE DP. EMERY 


are 


he tourist, travelling 
ji along the northern 

shore of Portsmouth 
harbor in the electric car 
that runs to York, passes 
through one of the most an- 
cient parishes in the country. 
Ata sharp bend in the road, 
facing the waters of the lower 
harbor, stands the Kittery 
Congregational Meeting- 
House — the oldest church 
building in Maine. 

Here worshiped Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperrell, the hero of 
Louisburg, and the only 
American ever knighted by the English crown. 
Whoever attends the communion service in this 
church receives the Lord’s Supper from a 
service that has been in use since Pepperrell’s 
day. Upon the big two-handled silver cups are 
inscribed these words : 

The Gift of the 
Hon’ble Wm. Pepperrell Esqr. 
To the First Church of Christ in Kittery, 
1733. 


‘*Hon’ble Wm. Pepperrell Esqr.’’ was the 
father of the baronet. The gift was made in 
the form of a bequest. 

In the days of long ago these cups were 
handled by Dr. Benjamin Stevens, a graduate 
of Harvard, a learned man, a faithful minister 
for forty years at Kittery Point. His grave is 
in the quaint old burying-ground at the edge of 
the water, just across the road from the meeting- 
house. This worthy tribute is cut upon the 
old-fashioned headstone : 


In him 
the Gentleman, the Scholar, 
the grave divine, the chearful 
christian, the affectionate, charitable 
& laborious Pastor, the faithful friend, 
& the tender Parent were 
happily united. 


About a hundred feet to the rear of the 
church building—although not directly behind 
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THE PEPPERRELL COAT OF ARMS. 


it—is the ancient parsonage, built in 1729. 
During a visit in Portsmouth, George Wash- 
ington one day dropped down the harbor to 
Kittery Point, made his way up across the 
parish green, and called upon Doctor Stevens 
in this very house. 

Within this old house is an interesting old 
library. Many of the books were Pepperrell’s. 
Volume after volume contains the Pepperrell 
coat of arms and the baronet’s autograph. Sir 
William bequeathed the collection to Doctor 
Stevens. At that time there was no library 
like it for miles around. 

No one then realized how rapidly the making 
of books was to increase in the near future, 
and how soon very much of the religious liter- 
ature of the day was to be relegated to the past. 
Doctor Stevens conceived the idea of making 
his books of permanent value to the community, 
80 he left the following provision in his will: 

‘*My library of books and pamphlets. . . I 
give to the Congregational ministers of the 
towns of Kittery and York, and to their suc- 
cessors in said office, forever; for and towards 
the beginning and foundation of a social library 
for said ministers; . . . to be used and improved 


Mam— Foor 


by them in such manner and under such regu- 
lations as they may agree upon from time to 
time: no alienation or division of said library 
ever to be made.’’ 

For a time the books were kept alternately 


at Kittery and York, and were used as a cir- | 


eulating library; but they gradually fell into 
disuse, and at last were left permanently in the 





THE KITTERY CONGREGATIONAL 
MEETING-HOUSE. 


fal Kittery Point parish, where | 


they logically belong. They 
are simply heirlooms and cu- 
riosities now. 

On the fly-leaf of one of the 
bulkiest of the volumes is the 
name Joshua Moody. This 
is of particular interest, be- 
cause it is the autograph of 
the first minister of the first 
church in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. In 1684 Mr. 
Moody was honored by an 
invitation to the presidency 
of Harvard College, but de- 
clined the call. Eight years 
| afterward, in 1692, he was imprisoned by com- 
| mand of the lieutenant-governor, and later ban- 
ished from the province. 

Many great elm-trees grace the landscape at 
Kittery Point. They were set out in Benjamin 
Stevens’s time. The man who was planting 
some of them along the roadside near the bury- 
ing-ground threw out one to die, because it was 
a crooked tree. Doctor Stevens, happening by, 
saw the castaway, rescued it, took it home, and 
planted it in the parsonage grounds, near the 


fen Mood sy 


house, and close beside the highway. By bracing 


ceeded in training it into an erect, majestic tree. 
| Now it towers above its select companions— 
the straightest, the sturdiest, the stateliest of 
them all. 
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SAVED THE HAY. 


“He? never forgot that he had once been a 
boy,’’ says Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
Bishop John Williams, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, in his ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Bishops and Archbishops.’’ He says that this 
was one of the reasons of his extraordinary in- 
fluence over young men. 


It was the custom of those in authority to 
sell the grass on the campus to some farmer in 
the neighborhood. It was also the custom of 
the students to destroy as much of the hay 
made from it as was possible, usually by setting 
it on fire. On one occasion a trusting and con- 
fiding farmer left a load of hay on his cart to 
stand on the campus overnight. A great oppor- 
tunity was open to the students to have fun. 
The president was certain advantage would be 
taken of it, and so watched to see what would 
be done with the hay. He had a cap and suit 
of clothes much like those the students wore. 
These he donned, and waited patiently among 
the trees in the grove. About eleven at night 
the students, some of the mischievous ones, 
began to gather. The night was dark, it was 
impossible to recognize friends from foes, so the 
president joined the crowd. It was the intention 
of the students to dump the hay, cart and all, 
into the river running in the rear of the college 
grounds, and thus give the hay a dose of water 
instead of fire, as it had been strictly forbidden 
them to do. 

The president followed in the rear, and just 
as the edge of the bank was reached, and they 
were about to let go the cart, in his natural 
voice he said, ‘‘Come, boys, I guess we have 
hauled this hay far enough. Let us go to our 
rooms.’’ Such a scattering as there was, and 
such fear and trembling the next day! That 
was the last of it, however; no student was 
called up or disciplined. But the incident, and 
treatment of it, won the hearts and respect of 
the students for their president. 
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A NEW FERRY-BOAT. 


Ss must not look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
| much less a gift-elephant. As that bulky 
| animal has been found to be available for many 
| purposes, it is perhaps well, if there is no 
| immediate use for such a present, to hold on to 
| the creature, and the need is pretty sure to turn 
|up. Such a case is recently reported in one of 
the newspapers. 


A Hindu not long ago chanced to save the 
| life of a prince, who, in gratitude, presented 
| his preserver with anelephant. The gift proved 
| to be very much of a ‘‘white elephant’’ in the 
| proverbial sense, although in actuality it had 
{no claim to such distinction. The animal’s 
| appetite yooved too great a drain upon the 
owner’s humble circumstances, and the re- 
cipient was casting about to rid himself of his 
present, when a happy thought struck him. 
His little dwelling stood near the brink of a 
turbulent river. Floods were frequent, boats 
often carried away and crossing rendered im- 
possible. One day, when the elephant was 
bathing in the stream, it occurred to its proprietor 
that he could turn the animal into a ferry-boat 
with considerable profit. He built a heavy craft, 
and attached it by stout traces to the elephant, 
who stemmed the strongest currents, dragging 
the well-laden boat behind him. The Hindu 
no longer regards his present as an encumbrance. 
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A BUDDING METAPHYSICIAN. 





now had walked far enough, and wanted | 
| to finish the distance to his home by electric | 


car. 
‘*What are your legs for ?’’ inquired his father, 
a Socratic rat of person. ™ 
‘*To make me feel tired,’’ replied Bobby. 





it with poles to help it stand up straight, he suc- | 
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“Acme Coin and Bill Purse 


A SPECIAL MIDWINTER OFFER. 
Offer Expires March 10th. 





The “‘Acme’’ Goin and Bill Purse Given 
only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, postage inciuded. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


THE OFFER. 


The “Acme” Coin and Bill Purse represents a decided improve- 
ment in a purse for holding both coin and bills. It has many advantages 
not found in other purses, namely: 

FIRST. The coin pocket is large, has a square opening, will hold a 
large amount of coin, and is of such size and shape that the coin can be 
taken out easily, even with gloved fingers. 

SECOND. Coins can be taken out without opening bill pocket. 

THIRD. Bills can be taken out without opening coin pocket. 

FOURTH. Both coin and bill pockets can be opened at the same 
time if necessary. 

FIFTH. It has Identification Card in special pocket for owner’s 
mame and address, thereby increasing the owner’s chance of recovery if 
the purse is lost. 

In the majority of purses made for holding coin and bills, it has been 
impossible to get at the bill pocket without tipping the coin pocket in 
such a position that the coin would drop out; this defect has been en- 
tirely overcome in the “Acme.” 

The Identification Card feature will appeal to the careful individual. 
This special pocket is seen on the inside flap covering the bill fold, and 
has an opening cut in front, covered with transparent celluloid, through 
which the words, ‘“‘Owner’s name and address on the reverse side of this 
card,” are plainly seen. This card fits snugly and will not fall out, but 
can be easily pulled out when necessary, and is protected from wear by 
the transparent celluloid. 

The purse is made of genuine morocco leather with turned edges, 
and is finished in the best possible manner. This is a costly premium 
offer, and should be taken advantage of at once. The offer is positively 
limited to March roth. 
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The Winslow Extension 
Speed Skates 


WITH “LAMINATED” STEEL RUNNERS. 

















THE OFFER. One Pair Winslow Extension Speed Skates 

with “‘Laminated ’’ Stee! Runners given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either |case 
pald hy the receiver. 


By special arrangement we offer the Winslow Extension Speed 
Skate fitted with ‘“‘Laminated”’ Steel Runners. A distinctive method of 
construction and treatment gives each runner a special temper and 
strength. The skates are warranted to give long service, for they are 
strong enough to withstand great strain and sufficiently hard to retain 
indefinitely a keen, sharp edge. In thus offering the Winslow Extension 
Speed Skate fitted with “Laminated” Steel Runners, we are giving our 
subscribers unusual value. 

The invention of the Extension Foot Plate enables a boy to extend 
the length of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. The children 
cannot outgrow them. When ordering, state exact length of boot from 
end of heel to end of toe. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“AEG THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Such diversity, such delight as 
greets you when you lift the lid 


of a box of Empress Chocolates! 
Imagine twenty-five dainty morsels 
—the most delicious you ever, ate, in 


Just the juices of luscious fruits, 
freshly shelled nuts, the best cane- 
sugar and the purest chocolate, 
‘cmixed and co-mingled”’ with our 
happy knack of candy-making. 

Though there’s twenty-five varieties 
in each pound box, there’s never 
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Many Delightful Surprises “4 


Caracas chocolate coats, the brown- 
est of the brown. 
A taste tells they’re pure. Each 


piece tastes like more. Every taste 1s 
sure to be satisfied in the great variety. 


Empress Chocolates 


more than one quality—+the best and 
Jreshest. Once you’ve tasted Em- 
press quality, you'll never be satisfied 
with any other. 

At best confectioners’ and druggists’. 
In pretty gift boxes of several attractive 
shapes. 60 cents a pound. 


The Imperial Chocolates Company, CX 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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